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PORTRAIT OF SASKIA BY REMBRANDT 
Panel 26 by 194 inches. 


The property of a private collector. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE ONE DOLLAR 








Antiques 
and 
Works of 
Art 





A fine specimen of an XVilith century Bracket Clock with mahogany 
case and brass and silvered dial. 





An interesting George Il Anticue Mahogany Corner Cupboard with 
two full length doors and shaped interior shelves. Extreme height 
7 fc., width of front 38 in. 





An Antique Sheraton Rosewood Writing Table with cupboards A small Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Occasional Table with writing slide and 
enclosing small drawers and fold over writing slide drawer. It measures 2 ft. wide and is 18 in. deep. 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone 24328 Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 





A small Antique George I! Chest with hinged top, three drawers and shaped feet. It also at BRAEMAR 


measures 40 in. wide, 22 in. deep and 30 in. high. 
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This fine example by Joseph Knibb, from the Garrard 


collection is a_ strike and pull quarter in ebony vencer 


case with ormolu mounts. Height excluding handle 1 1 ins. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON W.1 + TELEPHONE - REGENT - 3021 
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THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. Whi. 3375 


Southwell, Portland 1954 John Piper 





JOHN PIPER: Exhibition of recent works 
CHIEN-YING CHANG: New water-colours 


26th May to June 9th 10-5.30 Saturdays 10-1 











Established 1870 


M. NEWMAN LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association, Ltd. 


“Do you think it’s like me?” 
by 
T. P. HALL, 1881 


Canvas size 24 x 20 inches. 





43a Duke Street and 1/3 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 
Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 
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TDhe iqualure of pies 


This delicate example from 
Hereke, hand-knotted with |,000 
knots to the square inch, bears in 
the top right-hand corner the 
signature, in Arabic characters, of 
the Sultan of Hereke. This is the 
authentic mark of its origin, not 
to be copied under pain of 
death. An enlargement 
of the signature is 
shown below. 


















The exquisitely fine productions of 
the Royal Manufactory of the Sultans 
of Hereke were produced, regardless 
of cost, for use in the royal palaces, 
and also as gifts to Royalty and 
Ambassadors. Their limited number 
and exquisite workmanship in finest 
silk make these Silk Herekes some 
of the most sought-after rugs from 
the East. 


HE House OF PEREZ 


and at 
Famous for Fine Carpets 


GLASGOW 
162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 BRISTOL 


Exhibition Hall: 112 BROMPTON ROAD MANCHESTER 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 FRINTON-on-SEA 
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“STAR”—Clip: gold, and platinum set diamonds (actual size) 
by JEAN SCHLUMBERGER. 


(Photograph by courtesy of Messrs. Schlumberger, Inc., Paris and New York.) 





Seven colour plates will be included in the June double number of Apollo. 


Articles will appear as follows : 








1. Jean Schlumberger: Creator of Jewels. By 9. Old Masters in the Kress Collection. By 
M. L. D’Otrange-Mastai. Erik Larsen. 

. Chelsea Porcelain. Winged Cupids. “Love in 10, Review of Selected Exhibits at the Antique 
Disguise.”” By The Lord Fisher. Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor House. 

3. American Furniture in a Beverly Hills (Cal.) 11. Notes from New York and Amsterdam. 
Home. By E. H. Pinto. 12. The Library Shelf. 

4. Carpets—The Calatchi Collection. 13. The Art of Good Living. 

5. Rouen Faenza Ware. By Jean Nicolier. 14. Sale Room Prices. 

6. Evolution of the Bed in France. 15. Perspex 

7. Dufy. By Russell Warren Howe. and 

8. Daumier. 16. A Shaft from Apollo’s Bow. 


AN ENLARGED ISSUE WITH MANY SPECIAL ARTICLES 
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Te Foe RH Te Te TS I RST TE TSR BOHR TER TER TER TSR RST TER TER FOR HOOD 


Under the Patronage of 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


THE 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


AND EXHIBITION 


JUNE 8th—23rd 
(Except Sundays) 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.I 


OPEN FROM 11.0 A.M. TO 7.30 P.M. (OPENING DAY 5 P.M.) 





BES OG OF OF OF OF EE EEE EEK LR ER LRLRER KAZ 


$ 





ADMISSION 5/- SEASON TICKET £1 
(including Tax) 


Part of which will be given to the National Society for Cancer Relief, the 
W.R.A.C Benevolent Fund and the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


DEKKER IEE IE ER IER GER IES IER FE IE ERIE EGE FETE IEA IE DIE BEG ee Fe FES Te Be He 
RESELLER Be ee 
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HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A.(Cantab), F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1 
Rupert W. Spencer. M.A.(Cantab), F.A.I. 

H. Michael Spencer, A.R.I.C.S., A.A.I1. 

L. M. Seymour, W. E. Peck, F.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 




















Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9 Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347/8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 











ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


125 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington 
S.W.7 


. 


Weekly Auction Sales 
Oo 
f 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, CHINA, SILVER and 
PLATED ARTICLES, etc. 


Every Thursday at 10 a.m. 
(View Days Tuesday and Wednesday) 


+ + + 


Valuations for all Purposes 


Auction Sales conducted in Town or Country 


Phone: Catalogues 
FREmantle 2364 Prepaid by Post 
(3 lines) 4d. each 
































Galerie d’Art Ror-Volmar 


58, rue de Bourgogne, Paris 7° 


Near to the Rodin Museum Invalides 95-43 
From May 5th to May 19th 
Recent paintings by L. LACAS 

















ISHOPS of op excusa 


IDEFORD LTD. FURNITURE 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART 











FURNITURE CREAM 


You get something more than just a polish. Processed 
from the finest waxes and compounded into an “‘easy- 
to-use’’ cream, it cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects against insect attack. A beautiful lasting 
surface which will not bloom or fingermark. Try 
it today and be safe as well as proud of your 
furniture. 
Price 1/3 and 2/3 from your local shop. For 
dealing with an ACTIVE attack use RENTO- 
KIL TIMBER FLUID which kills woodworm 
eggs, grubs and beetles. From your stockists 
everywhere or write : 








RENTOKIL LTD. (A) - FETCHAM - LEATHERHEAD - SURREY 














SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 


q. KR. Challis, Ltd. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 
95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 
and at 19 SWALLOW ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3389 














ARCHER GALLERY 














303 Westbourne Grove, London, W.11 


Sculpture & Paintings by NAMBA ROY 


MAY 17th —JUNE llth 
Tuesdays—Saturdays, 10 a.m.—5 p.m. Sundays 2—S p.m. Closed Mondays 
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AMERICAN 
BUYER 


Paintings by the old masters purchased 
of the Italian, Dutch, Spanish, French 
and German schools, from the XVth to 
the XVIIIth century. 


Highest prices paid. 


Especially required, large paintings by 
the Italian masters of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries — religious, classical 
and domestic subjects. 


Please call, write, or send photographs to 
London purchasing establishment: 


DAVID M. KOETSER 
9 Rose & Crown Yard, King Street 
St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
Phone : Whitehall 3725 


DAVID M. KOETSER GALLERY 
32 East 57th Street, NewYork, U.S.A. 











ARTHUR TOOTH 


& SONS, LTD. 


L’ atelier 


~ A. CLAVE 
Recent Paintings 


ANTONI CLAVE 


Tuesday, 24th May—18th June, 1955 
31, BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


MAYfair 2920 




















FRANK G. SHERRARD 


Antique Clock Expert 
The Antique Clock Shop of South London 





Largest Variety of Antique Clocks and Barometers 
in South London. 


Open all day Saturdays (9 minutes from Victoria S.R. Station). 


33 Bellevue Rd., Wandsworth Common, §.W.17 


Telephone : BALham 4233. Established 1881 
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GREENWOOD & CLARK 


(Established 1927) 


Antique Furniture, Silver, China 
and Decorative Accessories 


Open 10 a.m, to 6 p.m. every weekday. Sundays by appointment 


All prices are clearly marked 





Set of three GEO. I Edinburgh Casters <s .. £909 0 0 


DORCHESTER-ON-THAME 
OXFORDSHIRE 
Phone: WARBOoROUGH 101 Facing Abbey 


(London—Henley—Oxford—Stratford route) 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique, 
Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Embroideries 


An antique Aubusson tapestry 

with mythological figures in richly 

coloured garments gathering 
fruits in an orchard. 


13 ft. 9 in. wide by 8 ft. 9 in. high. 





6a Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1 


Telephone: REG 4951 Telegrams; Viartlerie, Piccy, London 























Telephone : 
CHANCERY 3248 


Telegrams : 
WALTER- STRONGROOMS, 
LONDON 


Antique =. 


Old Sheffield 
Plate 


FINE JAMES II 
TANKARD 

Date 1688—Bearing an 
original Coat of Arms. 





LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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OHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


GROSVENOR 1562 


French Impressionists 


and 


Post Impressionists 


SCULPTURE 
By 


GEORG EHRLICH 


Etchings — Lithographs 
Drawings 
Water-Colours 


MAY Sth — 24th 


L’ARROSOIR (1905). A RENOIR Daily 10—6 Saturdays 10—1 














MANN & FLEMING 


(D. 5. Mann and Ronald Fleming Ltd.) Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


1208 Mount St. 
London. W.| 


GROsvenor 22770 


18th Century Mahogany Dining Table 7 0° x 4° 2 
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PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


Established 1796 


At least two worth-while Sales 
—containing antiques, china, 
Ul pictures, silver, etc.—are on va 
"7 view at Blenstock House every 
Friday (until 5 p.m.) and every 
Saturday (until 12 noon). 


May we send you—post free— 
Catalogue or Sale Entry Form ? 














BLENSTOCK HOUSE 
7, Blenheim St., New Bond St.,W.1 


MAYFAIR 2424 





Trade and Export 


GEL Genk Le 


26, Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Western 0865 








TRADE AND EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 
J. & E. PHILLIPS 


180 Brompton Road, London S.W.3 Tel: Kensington 0139 
ANTIQUES PORCELAIN OBJECTS D’ART 














FOR SALE MARQUETRY. Large picture, 

5’ 6” « 3’ 2” overall, of Alsatian 
Farm Yard Scene, by celebrated artist in Marquetry, SPINDLER 
of Alsace, in deep frame of natural wood, 5}” wide. 


E. G. L., Pear Tree Cottage, Campden, Glos. 














A NOTE FOR YOUR DIARY 


KENSINGTON ANTIQUES FAIR 
ist-8th Sept., 1955 Kensington Town Hall 


Information: Miss Beryl Davy, Organising Secretary, The Royal Borough of 
Kensington Antique Dealers’ Association, 34c Kensington Church Street, W.8 




















ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James's, $.W.1 


MAYFairR 4195 





CHRISTOPHER AND DOROTHY SYKES at the sign of 

yj’: TAY aatr < y 7 1 

DUNNING’S ANTIQUES 
on Holywell Hill, St. Albans, in the county of Hertford, eighteen miles north 
of the metropolis, respectfully remind clients that they buy and sell all manner 
of antique furnishings, specialising in fine English cabinet work, porcelain, 


and curious bygones in treen, wrought iron, pewter, brass and copper of 
all sorts at reasonable rates, both for home trade and exportation. 











ST. ALBANS 1065 











The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. 


6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE : PORCELAIN 


PEWTER : GLASS 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 





























ASSURANCES 


A 
TRANSPORTS ciceceicovane 


SOCIETE A RESPONSABILITE LIMITEE - CAPITAL 1,200,000 F. M‘' 2005 


62. AVENUE DU MAINE 
PARIS (XIV* 
TELEPHONE 
DAN.68-60‘slignes groupees) 


R.C. SEINE 261.374 8 






a 
INTERNATIONAUX 
4 


O-—-AZpr- 


Spécialité de Transports d’Objets d'Art ancien et moderne 





CORRESPONDANTS DANS LES PRINCIPAUX CENTRES ET PORTS DU MONDE 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone: SEAFORD 2091 

















Established 1827 Phone Salisbury 2570 


Patrick Mullins 


Salisbury’s Oldest Established Antique Business 
Quality Antiques of all descriptions 


5 ST. JOHN ST., SALISBURY. Overseas visitors especially catered for. 

















GORDON FREDERICK 


Visit Bristol when in England 


Trade inquiries welcomed 


42 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1 ‘x25’ 
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1955 EXHIBITION 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


Open until July 9th 
10—5.30, Saturdays 10—1 


* 


SLATTER GALLERY 


30 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 0795 


Catalogues, illustrated in colour, sold in aid of the Victoria League 




















WILDENSTEIN 





LOAN EXHIBITION 


ARTISTS in 17th century ROME 


in aid of the Gosfield Hall Appeal, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Adjustment Board and Wayfarers’ Trust Ltd. 


ENTRANCE 2/6 
JUNE end until JULY 16th Daily 10—5.30, Saturdays 10—1 


a 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Established 1872 Mayfair 6341 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Auctioneers, Surveyors and Estate Agents 


AUCTION SALES OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 
HELD ON OWNERS’ PREMISES 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 











Galerie de Berri GALERIE CHARDIN 





























MARCOUSSIS Exhibition | 

METZINGER | 

DUFRESNE PAUL CHARLOT | 

CROTTI | | 

MAY 1955 | 

12. rue de Berri. Paris 8 ELY. 14-56 36, rue de Seine — Paris 6° 

GALERIE Robert de Calatchi | 
DROUANT DAVID 


- ligu e 
t™ i m Ca rpels 


* 


Modern Pain lings 


* 








+ 
BERNARD BUFFET 
CARZOU CLAVE DANY CABINETS AND BOXES 
GANNE of the XVIIIth century 
COERG NOYER SEGOVIA 
* 
* 
52, rue du Faubourg Saint Honoré, Paris 135, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 8° 
ANJ. 79-45 Tel. ELYsées 80-58 | 
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Fine 18th Century Mahogany Commode. 3 ft. 6in. Fitted Drawer. 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 Cable Address; ‘Needinc’ Chester 
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CATAN 
Specia lists in Cvropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





Louis XV needlework carpet, blue-green background, corner 


designs and bouquets of coloured flowers. 7 ft. x 5 ft. Gin. 


129 Champs Elysees, Paris Balzac 41-71 





The Estate of the late S. C. Carding 
**Canberra,’’ 6 Muchall Road, Penn, Wolverhampton 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
May 10th, 11th and 12th, 1955 


WALKER, BARNETT & HILL 
will offer for SALE BY AUCTION, as above, 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF VALUABLE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, 


Queen Anne and Jacobean Oak Chests upon Stand; Jacobean 
and Mahogany Chests of drawers; XVIIth-Century Oak 
Miniature Cabinet on stand; Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
Mahogany Chairs; Oak Gateleg Tables; Carved Oak Linen 
Chests; 5-ft. XVIIth-Century Oak Backless Dresser; Chippen- 
dale style and Louis XVI Display Cabinets; Mahogany 
Reproduction Furniture; Toilet Mirrors; XVIIIth-Century Oak 
and Mahogany Tables ; 4-ft. XVII[Ith-Century Oak Wardrobe. 


LARGE QUANTITY OF OLD CHINA, POTTERY & GLASS 
Coalbrookdale Vases; Dresden, Girandole and Groups; 
Duesbury, Derby and Worcester Plates, Vases and Ornaments; 
Chinese Vases; Old Lustre Jugs and Tea Services; Blue and 
White Worcester Specimens; Old Staffordshire, Walton, 
Astbury and Salt Figures and Groups; Pratt Jugs; Tin Glazed 
Lambeth Pottery; Small Crystal Chandelier; Regency Crystal 
Candlesticks, etc. 
QUANTITY OF FINE OLD PAPIER MACHE, 


Vases, Trays, Inkstands, Boxes, and fine Dwarf Cabinet with 
fitted interior. 

Old Tea Caddies; Silhouettes, Samplers, Miniatures, etc. 
Small Collection of Old Bilston and Battersea Enamels 
and Glass Paper Weights; Georgian and Other Silver; 

Collection of Old Silver Vinaigrettes; Old Sheffield 
and Other Plate; Old Brass, Pewter and Copper; 
Books; Carpets and Curtains 
The Sale each day at 10.30 o’clock prompt. On view Monday, 
May 9th from 1.0 to 4.0, by Catalogue only (price 2s.), from the 
Auctioneers’ offices, 3 WATERLOO ROAD, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. Telephone 20888/9 and 23247/8. 





























Miinchener Kunstversteigerungshaus 


Adolph Weinmiller 


Miinchen 2, Brienner Str. 51 (Almeida-Palais) 


Tel. 28176 Telegr. Kunstmittler 


AUCTION SALE 
11th and 12th May 1955 


Eastern Antiquities, Sculpture, and Pictures 
also a FAR: EASTERN collection 
of about 300 pieces of unusually beautiful 
JAPANESE NETSUKE 
including woods, ivories, lacquer, etc. 


Nearly all pieces are signed 


PLEASE ASK FOR CATALOGUE 











GORRINGE’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES 
LEWES — SUSSEX 


Monthly Sales 


4 A 





* 
Ae 
Be be 


A corner of one of our well-lit Galleries 


Next Sale — June 7th & 8th 


Antique Furniture, Works of Art, Persian Carpets, Silver Plate, 
China and Glass, etc. 


Selected entries can now be received 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., LEWES 


(Phone 660) 
Uckfield Ditchling 


Hurstpierpoint 
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By Appointmen: 


2) «© 
Ft < 4 ; 
By Appuinimeni 
to Her Late 
to H.M, Queen Elizabeth ph a 
the Queen Mother 


LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.| 





IMPOSING SIX-LIGHT CANDELABRUM 
London 1822. Height 29 inches. Weight 410 oz. 


Presented to His Grace, Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G., 
as Colonel of the Yeomanry Forces of the County of Buckingham 





DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 
10 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: MAYFairR 3021 


Price: 3s. 6d. U.S.A. $1 Subscription Rates: sos. per annum; U.S.A. $12 


CONTENTS 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without 
previous consent is forbidden. 


Vol. LXI. No. 363 May, 1955 


PAGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By PERSPEX ‘ P as = 131 
Famous Paintings in the John and Mable Ringling Museum. of Art, " Sarasota, Florida. "By InA Mary 
HARROWER oe oe ee 133 
Paul Storr Silver in the Collection of the Marquis of Londonderry. By GEOFFREY Wits < ay ss 136 
The Barbizon School.—I. Introduction. By TERENCE MULLALY os “ Re “e me ++ 139 
Antoni Clavé. By RussELL WARREN HOWE ee ee = mes a Bs = .. Iq! 
Anglomania in XVIIIth-Century Norway. By ADA PoLak as ‘a = aa re = = 143 
Italian Lustred Maiolica, 1500-1600. By MarTIN A. BUCKMASTER .. mv ‘a aa on eas 146 
Ceramic Causerie oe 2 oe os «4 “is we “> a ~ ++ 149 
Letters and Answers to Correspondents ‘a a a - “se ws +. 390 
Views and News of Art in America. By PROFESSOR ERIK LARSEN, Lary.D., REA. «+ iin ae or 152 
Events in Holland... oe os oe ee ee os ve oe 153 
The Library Shelf: Andrea Mantegna. By F. M. Goprrey .. os or - a“ es oo 554 
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Champagne in Springtime. By Mary SEATON .. ar a a Bia = i ai sn 157 
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Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 





6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 





Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 
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An Attractive George III Tea and Coffee Service, 1804, by Robert and Samuel Hennell. 
Weight: 62 oz. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 3724 Established 1790 








AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY THE 


Barbizon School 








C, F. DAUBIGNY 


Panel 8f x 15} in. 


MAY 4th to JUNE 8th, 1955 





HAZLITT GALLERY 


4 Ryder Street, St. James's, SW. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


OLD MASTERY 


HERE are periods when the Old Masters seem to 
é i enjoy a spell of especial interest in the London 

galleries, three or four fine exhibitions crowding in 
upon each other to remind us how much fine painting of the 
early schools still remains outside the great national collec- 
tions. Recent exciting sales at London’s famous auction 
rooms have added to this interest as the dispersal of several 
important private collections brought famous works into 
the market and evoked spectacular prices which have tended 
to make news even beyond the actual circles of dealers and 


THE RETURN FROM THE FEAS 


T. By Lucas vAN VALCKENBORCH. 


BY 
PERSPEX 


pictures stretch backward in time from the XVIIth-century 
Dutch and Flemish school to which most of them belong, 
They are intriguingly off the beaten track: a primitive 
square panel belonging to the XIIIth century and simply 
called ‘‘Catalan School,” a ‘‘Madonna and Child” given to 
“Circle of Jan Scorel,” a “‘Story of Elijah’’ to School of 
Crete about 1560. Four fine studies of saints ascribed to an 
anonymous German Master of the Upper Rhine of 1450-60, 
or a “Virgin and Child with St. Jerome and St. Francis,” 
of the School of Rimini, about 1400, whet the appetite for 


Pe tee gee ~~ 








From the Exhibition, Dutch and Flemish Masters, at Slatter’s Gallery. 


PEeRSPEX’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


collectors. Inevitably some of these have gone straight into 
the collections of connoisseurs here or abroad ; but quite 
a number have found their way into the galleries of the West 
End to the enrichment of current exhibitions. 

One of these shows under the title ‘‘Fine Paintings of 
Four Centuries” has been held at the William Hallborough 
Gallery, justifying the title by a showing of twenty-five 
pictures stretching from an important miniature ‘‘Portrait 
of Thomas Cromwell,” by Holbein, to Boudin and Fantin- 
Latour works belonging to the nineties of last century. 
Rembrandt is there with the portrait of the ‘Bearded Old 
Man” from Earl Poulett’s collection ; Pieter de Hooch with 
the ‘‘Quartet” from the Cook collection ; De Heem, Heda, 
Jan Baers, and that fascinating German artist, Ludger 
Tom Ring, have flower-pieces and still-lifes; whilst Dutch 
portraiture, genre, and landscape of the XVIIth century, a 
particularly lovely small Guardi panel, and a quite staggering 
“Self Portrait as a Bacchante,”” by Madame Vigée le Brun, 
take us into the XVIIIth. If a Jongkind landscape and the 
Fantin-Latour ‘‘Peonies” did not seem quite to belong to 
this particular exhibition but to something more modern, 
they were nevertheless fine works in their own right and gave 
the title to the exhibition. 

Another intimate showing of Old Masters is the Spring 
Exhibition at the recently opened Brod Gallery. Here the 
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more information. Most of the first room of the exhibition 
is devoted to these excitingly early and attractive works, and 
one yearned for a scholarly introduction to them. Happier, 
be it granted, to be critical of the catalogue rather than of 
the exhibits. 

Two other important exhibitions of Old Masters give us 
no cause to complain of either the catalogues or the works 
shown. One is the annual event, ‘““Dutch and Flemish 
Masters,”’ at Slatter’s Gallery; the other, at Agnew’s, a 
loan exhibition of the acquisitions of the Walker Art Gallery 
during the post-war period. In both cases here are Old 
Masters on the grand scale. Eugene Slatter has taught us 
to look to this hardy perennial of his for first-rate Nether- 
landish painting of the XVIIth century; landscapes with 
figures, genre, still-lifes, flowerpieces, a few portraits. This 
year is as fine as any exhibition I remember in his gallery. 
The pictures most likely to attract attention are the three 
van Valckenborchs, two by Lucas and one by his brother 
Martin. We have grown used to the beauty and significance 
of the pictures in this vein by the Brueghels (there is a 
magnificent tiny copper panel, ‘‘The Halt,” by Velvet 
Brueghel in this show), and these landscapes with multi- 
tudinous figures living the full-blooded life of those strenuous 
times by Lucas and Martin van Valckenborch are a rising 
interest in this Flemish story. ‘‘The Return from the 
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Feast” is magnificent: a lovely open landscape dominated 
by the foreground hill where the feast is taking place and 
from which a chain of revellers, afoot or on a cart, wend 
their way along the road downhill. Their noisy departure 
is set off by the intimate little scene in the lower left-hand 
corner where at the ‘‘Healing Spring’”’ (which is itself the 
subject of one of Lucas’s works in the Brunswick Museum) 
a family are taking the waters, while two elderly gossips sit 
on the steps. It is typical of the art of the Valckenborchs 
that we find these little pools of quietude amid what would 
doubtless be a very noisy community life of feasting and 
carousal. Another glimpse of the life of the time shows us 
Lucas himself making a portrait of his royal patron, the 
Archduke Matthias, in the woods above the archducal castle. 
It reminds us that Lucas, on the popular side in the struggle 
of his people against Spain, fled in 1566 from his native 
Malines to Antwerp, where he studied under Pieter Bruegel, 
and thence again to Germany and Austria, where he enjoyed 
Matthias’s noble patronage. The picture in this exhibition 
shows him enjoying it to the full, in very fine ruff and velvet, 
whilst his royal master poses amid his courtiers. In truth, 
I enjoy Lucas in his more democratic moods, for the picture 
has become a little stiff for him. Martin’s contribution has 
a different kind of significance. Called ‘‘The Iron Moun- 
tain,”’ it shows the production drive circa 1606 : the whole 
story of the digging, forging, cooling, and shipping of iron 
in a typical Flemish landscape. Surely this is one of the 
first studies of industry in art: a remarkable documentary. 
Much more normal activities of those distressful times, 
which had their own teryible causes for anyst in the Spanish 
oppression, are revealed in landscapes by David Vinckeboon’s 
‘Battle Orders” picture of soldiery in wooded country, and 
even in Salomon van Ruysdael’s ‘‘Foray,”’ with its magnifi- 
cent scenery and its staffage of soldiers leaving a looted 
farm. Not the least interest in these Flemish and Dutch 
paintings lies in such record of the life of the time, though 
the painters were concerned really in landscape art for its 
own sake, 

The flower paintings and still-lifes at this exhibition are 
magnificent. Rachel Ruysch’s ‘‘Summer Flowers,” which 
came from the Lamont collection at Washington, is a lovely 
thing from the later days of Dutch flower art, as Balthasar 
van der Ast’s characteristically scattered composition of 
“Fruit and Flowers with Parrots” is of possibly a century 
earlier. Lovers of Netherlandish art will find every phase 
(except its great portraiture) in this outstanding exhibition. 

At least one splendid example of that will be found in 
the showing of the Walker Gallery acquisitions at Agnew’s, 
in the Rembrandt ‘‘Self Portrait’ which was bought by 
Lord Ancram in Holland in 1629, and given by him to 
King Charles I. That the artist painted this when he was 
only twenty-two is marvellous, for it has already the charac- 
teristics of Rembrandt portraiture. But these self portraits 
were Rembrandt’s great essays in his art: one imagines 
that he put into them all he knew and consciously excelled 
himself. The work was given to the Walker Gallery by 
one of the great commercial enterprises of the City of 
Liverpool and, indeed, it is an important aspect of this 
whole exhibition how many of the magnificent Old Master 
works did originate from such sources. Liverpool has 
trained its merchants in this art of civic pride, and pride of 
civic art. Another supreme picture there is the Murillo 
“Virgin in Glory,” in this instance presented by that excellent 
body the National Art-Collections Fund on behalf of which 
this exhibition at Agnew’s is being held. The Murillo is 
the master at his finest in this vein, more firmly painted than 
we often find his works, and with an exquisite balance 
between realism in the figures of the Virgin, the Child, and 
some of the foreground cherubs and the religious sentiment 
evoked by his typical golden fumato. The gallery is full of 
magnificent things: the Turner “Linlithgow Palace” 
belonging to his classical period yet wonderfully romantic in 
feeling ; Meng’s ‘‘Self Portrait’ which appeared to such 
advantage in the recent XVIIIth-century Exhibition at the 
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Royal Academy ; some splendid Stubbs to remind us that 
this finest of animal painters belonged to Liverpool; and a 
number of fine XVII Ith-century portraits. 

In the lower gallery a selection of contemporary paintings 
include the best Ginner I have seen, McEvoy’s excellent 
portrait of his mother, Paul Nash, Sickert, and Hitchens 
at their best ; two good things by local artists, G. Anthony 
Butler and G. Mayer-Marton, bought from the exhibition 
of the Liverpool Academy of Arts and revealing that there 
are good painters whose names we do not yet know in 
London ; and, by way of anti-climax, that Lucien Freud 
‘Paddington Interior,” which is surely one of the most 
repulsive pictures painted in our time, despite the ability 
in the actual painting. 

Led by it away from the Old Masters preoccupied by a 
conception of beauty into our own day where neither subject 
matter nor even painterly manner need have such limitation, 
one can look at the exhibition of Edward Burra’s recent 
work at the Lefevre. The technique is magnificent: a 
brilliant use of water-colour, creating exciting patterns of 
fine colour. But what a mind! These metamorphoses of 
women into birds, elephants, pots, fish, skeletons, or even 
flowers is strangely sinister. When his women do not 
suffer this ‘‘change into something rich and strange,’”’ they 
become even more sinister. They stroll provocatively 
through café bars amid the leers and the beers of the men, 
and everybody in the picture seems to have stepped back in 
evolution to something half-animal. There is a curious 
Latin-American decadence about it all. I realise that one is 
evoking the unfashionable spirit of that eminent Victorian, 
John Ruskin, by thus emphasising the morality of art, but 
there is about Burra’s work a spiritual malaise not to be 
avoided and made the more potent by the brilliance of his 
technique. Now and again he uses that technical power to 
give us a still-life, or a landscape of straightforward beauty 
without this preoccupation with the macabre. Perhaps we 
are betraying too much knowledge like that unfortunate 
father who, asked by his small son, ‘‘Father, what is vice ?” 
laboriously and blushfully expounded the shadier facts of 
life to the young innocent, who thanked him and explained 
that he wanted to know because he had been made the vice- 
captain of his school. 

So we had better get back to safer paths at Tooth’s 
exhibition ‘‘Paris-Londres,” another regular event of the 
London art world. The most striking of these pictures 
recently acquired in Paris is the Forain Court scene, ‘La 
Piéce 4 Conviction,’’ but this may be because of its dramatic 
human appeal. Forain is invariably exciting in these swift 
studies of the French law in action, with brilliant touches of 
draughtsmanship which convey character and situation as 
none but he and Daumier himself could do. On the whole, 
however, it is the landscapes which make up this exhibition, 
a brilliant Lepine ‘‘Notre Dame vue du Quai Henri IV,” 
one of the most thrilling. Two small ones, a Corot “Le 
Carrier Provencal,” and a Degas pastel “‘Sur la Falaise,” 
are especially lovely. The Degas impression of a few distant 
figures on the upland sweep of the cliff-top sweeping up to 
the unclouded sky is so delightfully effortless : scarcely any- 
thing seems to be there, yet everything necessary has been 
said and immensity conveyed in a space of about twelve by 
eighteen inches. In figure studies something of the same 
genius for significant elimination is revealed in three drawings 
by Modigliani. We have recently had a special exhibition of 
these at the Roland, Browse, Delbanco Gallery, and these 
three at Tooth’s remind us again of his particular rhythmic 
quality and of his economy of line. 

At the other extreme, though there is economy in his 
work also, stands John Paddy Carstairs, who has a one-man 
show at the Leger Gallery. I noticed some of his vivacious 
water-colours at the delightfully amusing if not zsthetically 
important show of Paintings, Sculpture and Stage Designs 
by members of the entertainment world at the O’Hana 
Galleries. Here many people like Beatrice Lillie, Ann Todd, 

(Continued on page 145) 
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FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


In the 
John and Mable Ringling 


Museum of Art, Sarasota, 


Florida 


BY INA MARY HARROWER 


PETER PAUL RUBENS 
The Departure of Lot and his Family from Sodom. 
Size 854 in. by 96 in. 


skies when we shiver at home, few seem to have 

discovered a remarkable ‘‘Museum of Art” in the 
small town of Sarasota, half-way down the long limb of 
Florida. It is remarkable in many ways, as the founder was 
none other than a certain John Ringling, the owner of a 
mighty circus which still parades annually through eighteen 
thousand miles of North America. Ringling was born in 
1867 and died in 1936. His passion was for art. He had a 
sense for grandeur. Even the layout of his museum is 
impressive ! He used to travel on circus business in Italy, 
and from there dispatched cargo-loads of ‘‘ancient sculp- 
tures” to adorn the 350 feet long court round which the 
galleries are built. As for paintings, he would declare that he 
had no use for midgets or that “‘paintings should be big 
enough, so that, like circus acts, when people see them from 
the upper balcony they still look big,”’ So it is not surprising 
that Rubens was his hero and that the collection contains a 
dozen of the great man’s fluent brush, all of the size suitable 
for the midget-hater. The finest in quality is the once 
well-known ‘“‘Blenheim” group of “‘Lot and his Family 
leaving Sodom.” This brilliant canvas was owned by a 
XVIIth-century Flemish merchant, Jacomo de Witt, from 
whom it was bought by the city of Antwerp for 2,000 florins. 
In 1706, after the battle of Ramillies and the rout of the 
French, Antwerp gratefully presented it to the victorious 
English General John Churchill—the first Duke of Marl- 
borough. The picture remained at Blenheim until 1886. A 
still larger scheme next occupied Ringling’s mind, none 
other than to have life-scale reproductions made from 
Michaelangelo’s work in the Sistine Chapel. But a lucky 
chance deflected him from this titanic purpose, by his meet- 
ing in Austria with a well-known art dealer called Biihler, 
with whom he fraternised and who became his Fidus 
Achates. Biihler pointed out that there was then a chance of 
buying fine works unknown in many Western Galleries to 
which the now called ‘‘ecstatic baroque” was still a sealed 
book, our English travellers being more wont to bring home 
classical or Renaissance works. So it happened that many 
years before the first El Greco entered the National Gallery 
and which required the pen of “‘the sapient Mr. Roger Fry, 
beloved of folk whose brows are high’’ to explain its wonders 
the circus manager had already sent home a more magnificent 
example. It is a Crucifixion of haunting intensity. The 
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gigantic cross with its burden of the slim attenuated figure 
seems to soar into the dark blue sky through which sheet 


lightning flashes. Below the figure on one side stand the 
Mother and St. John, who gaze upwards with solemn 
dignity, while on the other side is seen the retreating Roman 
soldiers with the obvious outline of Toledo in the far 
distance. Another interesting work in the Spanish section is 
an unusually serene Ribera of the Madonna and Child 
reposing over the clouds on a crescent moon. It is signed 
and dated Jusepe de Ribera Fa 1643. 

From Velazquez is a full-length of the young King 
Philip TV. He wears a leather jerkin with sleeves and trunk 
of brown richly embroidered with gold, and high brown 
riding boots. It was once in Sir George Holford’s collection 
and was exhibited in the W.R.A. Winter Exhibition of 1887 
and in the Grafton Gallery Spanish Exhibition in 1913— 
and a portrait of his second wife, Mariana. in a superb 
costume of black and silver (from Richard Ford’s collec- 
tion), Ford was recognised as a “great connoisseur of 
Spanish art.” 

The Dutch section includes some rare early minor 
painters such as Paulus Lesire, Isaack Luttichys, Jan Looten, 
Maria La Fargue and finishes triumphantly with Hals and 
Rembrandt. The Hals is a portrait of Pieter Jacobz Olycan, 
Burgomaster of Haarlem, and is a larger version of the 
portrait of Olycan which was exhibited lately in the Dutch 
Exhibition. (The catalogue alluded to the Sarasota portrait.) 

The Rembrandt, a Deposition of Christ, came from the 
collection of the Duke of Abercorn. It is signed and dated 
“Rembrandt 1650”"—(canvas 71 by 78 in.). The whole work 
is rich in touching detail. The body lies extended on the 
white linen cloth which Joseph of Aremathea is gently 
arranging, the Mother bends mournfully over the head. 
Behind Her stands St. John weeping. The Magdalen 
kneels at the feet, and a human touch dear to all lovers of 
Rembrandt is the father’s introduction of his little ten-year 
old son Titus, who stands in the dark background, his 
golden head leaning on the shaft of the cross, and with 
tender solicitude looks down on the tragic scene below. 

The greater part of the 400 paintings sent by the 
enthusiastic collector belong to the Italian School, and 
examples are seen from the XVIth to the XVIIIth centuries. 
From the Primitives to Tiepolo! The Primitives include 
rare names such as Luca Antonio Buscatti, who was active in 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZZETTA 
The head of a girl. Size 18} in. by 14} in.' 


PAINTINGS FROM THE RINGLING FINE 
ARTS MUSEUM, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
Portrait of the Marquis of Granby. 96% in. by 82 in. 


FRANS HALS REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 
Portrait of Pieter Jacobz Olycan. Size 43} in. by 34 in. Portrait of 3 Lady, —. rag — wien 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


ORAZIO GENTILESCHI. 
Saint Matthew Writing the Gospel. 
Size 414 in. by 47 in. 


Faenza and is mentioned in documents of 
1514-1516. His signature appears on a 
‘“‘cartello” in his remarkable ‘‘Descent from 
the Cross.”’ 

Later on comes a mass of well-chosen 
works from men of that “‘Golden Age” of 
Italian art with some rare names as 
Jerolamo da Santa Croce, Dominico Paligo, 
Raffaelle Qualterotti, Michele Rocca and 
Orazio Gentileschi. 

The museum is fortunate in possessing 
an exquisite work by that rarest of painters, 
known as Orazio Gentileschi. His family 
name is Lomi, and in Italian catalogues he is 
always mentioned as Orazio Lomi, detto “‘Il 
Gentilischi.” His painting of ‘‘The Infant 
Moses Rescued from the Nile,’’ which was 
loaned from the Castle Howard Collection 
for the Italian Exhibition of 1939, was once 
ascribed to Velazquez by Curtis and to 
Honthorst by Waagen, but its attribution to 
Gentileschi was finally certified by a replica 
in the Prado which was known to be his 
work. 

We know more about him now, how Charles I, that 
lover of the fine arts, brought him to England at an advanced 
age to work at Greenwich. He was introduced to Vandyck, 
who added his portrait to his collection of ‘“The hundred 
illustratious painters in England’’—Gentileschi’s daughter 
Artemisia, who was also a painter, accompanied her father. 
Portraits by her can be seen at Hampton Court, where there 
is also a canvas of “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,” by 
Gentileschi. He died in England in 1647. 

The Sarasota subject is ‘‘Saint Matthew Writing his 
Gospel.” The old saint, with a worried look, bends over a 
book and requires the gentle angel behind him to point to 
the exact line for his pen. His peering look recalls the 
tradition that he had ruined his eyesight at 
the receipt of custom, and the little statue 
of him in Henry VIIth Chapel actually 
depicts him wearing spectacles! The de- 
liberate, careful brushwork, the rich har- 
monious colouring remind one of his great 
Annunciation in Turin, a picture which he 
painted in Genoa and presented to the Duke 
Carlo Emanuele di Savoia in 1623. In both 
canvases the wings of the angel are of 
similar naturalistic design. 

Three landscapes of Salvator Rosa 
bridge the XVIIth to XVIIIth centuries and 
these are followed by numerous vigorous 
Baroque canvases. There is an “‘Emmaus”’ 
by Caravaggio, reminiscent of his same 
subject in the National Gallery, another by 
Cavalino of an excited drama of the Israelites 
acclaiming David after the death of Saul, 
and two excellent landscapes by Marco 
Ricci in his usual sea-green colour scheme 
with the necessary addition of small figures, 
called ‘‘The Angel accompanying Tobias,” 
or “The meeting of Ruth and Boaz.”” From 
Piazzetta is one of his robust heads of a 
peasant girl holding a distaff, and the so-. 


REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 
The Deposition of Christ 





called L’Abbate Ciccio and Sebastiano Conca are among 
other exuberant experimenters. 

After these grandiose subjects, the English collection 
comes as an anti-climax. It has obviously been purchased in 
pre-Biihler days. Size predominates. There is a full-length 
portrait of a lady draped in black velvet backed by the usual 
voluminous red curtain by Lawrence, a pleasant Raeburn 
of two Scottish sisters and two huge equestrian portraits by 
Sir Joshua and Gainsborough described in the catalogue as 
“‘monumental.’”” They face each other across the room. 
Perhaps, if the forceful circus manager could forgive the weird 
anatomy of both steeds, the pair, bringing a whiff of circus 
life, may well have been among his most favoured treasures. 











PAUL STORR SILVER in the Collection of the 


Marquis of Londonderry 


HE Marquis of Londonderry is lending a selection of 
"Tne silver for display at the Preston Hall Museum, 

Stockton-on-Tees. The exhibition will be open from 
May 28 to September 4. The Museum is at Eaglescliffe, a 
short distance outside Stockton, on the Stockton—Yarm 
road (Arg). It will be open daily, except Fridays, from 
2 to 8 p.m. Some of the large racing-cups were at the 
Brighton Pavilion Regency Exhibition last year, but none of 
the other equally important examples of the art of the 
silversmith have been shown publicly. 

The collection includes pieces that range in date from 
1700 to 1830, and vary in size from wine-labels to soup- 
tureens. One of the features is a number of important 
examples of the work of Paul Storr, whose place as “the last 
of the goldsmiths” was recognised belatedly by the publica- 
tion last year of Dr. N. M. Penzer’s volume entitled Paul 
Storr. It should be mentioned that lack of space will prevent 
the exhibition of more than a few pieces made by this crafts- 
man. Those that have been selected are representative of 
Storr’s work between 1799 and 1815 ; work executed when 
he was working on his own at Air Street, Piccadilly, and, 
after 1807, when he was working for Rundell and Bridge as 
“Storr & Co. Working Silversmiths, 53, Dean St., Soho.” 

Some of the imposing gilt racing-cups were purchased 
at different times, others have been won by members of the 
family. The Doncaster Cup of 1796 was gained by Sir Henry 
Vane-Tempest’s Hambletonian, a bay colt remembered not 
only for his exploits on the Turf, but which will be recalled 
by many as the subject of George Stubbs’s life-size painting 
shown at the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition in 1951. 
Recently, the present Marquis of Londonderry won the 
Coronation Handicap at Thirsk with Scipio, and thereby 
acquired a handsome gilt cup that had been competed for 
originally at Cheltenham in 1818, a cup that is not unworthy 
of a place amongst silver that has been a family possession 
for a century and a half. 





The Doncaster Cup of 1799 stands 21} in. 
bears Paul Storr’s mark and the date-letter for 1799-1800. 


in height, 
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BY GEOFFREY WILLS 


While it retains some of the lingering lightness of the Adams 
brothers, there is ample evidence of an imminent change of 
taste. Of this change, so far as silversmithing went, Paul 
Storr was the leading exponent. A remarkable feature of 
this gilt cup is the series of finely modelled horses’ heads 
beneath the upper rim; these have an echo thirty 
years later in the demi-horse on an ewer shown by Dr. 
Penzer.' 
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The Doncaster Cup of 1800 is also by Paul Storr, is gilt, 
stands 22 in. high and bears the date-letter for 1800-1. The 
handles in the form of coiled serpents are a typical Storr 
feature, and were used by him on many pieces, including a 
water-jug illustrated later in this article. The horses’ heads 
at the upper corners of the shaped central panel may be 
compared with those on the Ascot Cup of 1827, now in 
Chicago.’ 

The table silver by Paul Storr in the collection of the 
Marquis of Londonderry has been in the possession of the 
family since it was made. An ancestor, General Sir Charles 
Stewart, fought in the Peninsular campaign under the Duke 
of Wellington. In 1814 he was created Lord Stewart and 
appointed British Ambassador at Vienna.* He was accom- 
panied there by his half-brother, the famous Foreign 
Secretary, Viscount Castlereagh, who represented Britain 
at the Congress to decide the future of Europe following the 
downfall of Napoleon. In due course, Lord Stewart succeeded 
to the title and became third Marquis of Londonderry. 

Lord Stewart’s appointment to Vienna carried with it the 
right of a grant from the Jewel Office with which he might 
equip himself with plate suitable for the occasion. The Royal 
silversmiths, Rundell, Bridge and Rundell, whose workshop 
was directed by Paul Storr, supplied the plate. Strictly 
speaking, the articles ordered under these circumstances 
should have been returned to the Jewel Office in due course. 
In practice, the custom prevailed that the Ambassador 
retained it. 

Shortly after this date the provision of plate for 
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PAUL STORR SILVER 


Ambassadors, and their retention of it as a 
perquisite, was ended. Lord Stewart and the 
Duke of Wellington, whose Paris Embassy 
dates also from 1814, would seem to have been 
about the last to have enjoyed the privilege. 

Somewhat ironically, it was Lord Stewart’s 
relative, Viscount Castlereagh, who caused the 
termination of this costly practice. With the 
general infliction of economies that followed in 
the wake of the Napoleonic wars, he caused 
each Embassy to be equipped with silver 
plate, and this was retained in the building to 
be used by the successive occupants.‘ 

Plate acquired through the Jewel Office 
bore the coat-of-arms of the reigning sove- 
reign. Some of the Londonderry pieces are 
seen to be ornamented with the arms of 
George III in the form of engraving, other 
examples bear the insignia of the King boldly 
modelled in relief on an applied plaque. At the 
same time, every piece bears the coat-of-arms 
of Lord Stewart, engraved or applied in relief. 

This tureen, cover and dish by Paul Storr 
bears the date-letter for 1813-14. There area 
pair of these sumptuous pieces and they are 
heavily gilt. The bodies of the tureens bear 
applied coats-of-arms ; on one side the Royal 
Hanoverian arms of George III, and on the 
other the arms of Stewart with supporters 
and the motto: METUENDA COROLLA 
DRACONIS (Beware the dragon’s crest). 
The covers are each surmounted by a knob 
handle in the form of the Stewart crest: a 
dragon statant, and the dishes bear the applied 
Stewart arms and crest, and are engraved with 
the Royal arms. The upper part of the body of 
the oval tureen is modelled with a band of 
palmette and lotus ornament; the reeded 
handles are surmounted by leafage and spring 
from lions’ masks. The borders of both tureen 
and dish are elaborately moulded with gad- 
rooning and with leaf and palmette ornament. 
The dish is 19} in. wide, and the tureen 
stands 13 in. high. 

The two ice-pails are from a set of six, bear 
the mark of Paul Storr and the date-letter for 
1813-14. They are heavily gilt, and bear the 
applied Royal arms on one side and the arms 
and crest of Stewart on the other. Their 
height is 10} in. 
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The entrée-dish and cover with stand and lamp is of silver, by Paul 
It has an overall width of 
15? in., and is one of a set of four of which only two will be exhibited. 
Like the tureen discussed above, it bears the Royal arms and the arms of 
Stewart, and the cover has a handle in the form of the Stewart crest. Each 
of the dishes has a band of lotus and palmette ornament, and the handles of 


Storr and bears the date-letter for 1813-14. 


the stands are formed as intertwined snakes. 





Finally illustrated is a stand with two silver-mounted 
bottles for oil and vinegar. This, too, follows a familiar Paul 
Storr pattern. It stands 11} in. in height, and bears the date- 
letter for 1810-11. A pair of egg-stands and a pair of toast- 
racks are illustrated by Dr. Penzer.’ Each pair varies from 
the other and from this bottle-stand, but all are of the same 
boat-shape and have scrolled side-handles. The egg-stands 
have a similar central handle to the one shown here. 
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The hot-water jug is a typical example of 
Paul Storr’s art. It bears the date-letter for 
1814-15, stands 10 in. high, and is engraved 
with the Royal arms and the arms of Lord 
Stewart. It retains its stand and spirit-lamp, 
but has been photographed without them. 


Judging from the amount of plate extant that bears the 
mark of Paul Storr, there can be no doubt that his position 
after about 1810 can have been no more than that of a 
supervisor. Without doubt he was a most efficient one, and it 
will be agreed that remarkably few pieces, if any, fail to reach 
the high standard with which his name is associated. 
Certainly, the pieces illustrated on these pages can only 
confirm the high estimates of the quality of his craftsmanship. 

No less remarkable than his technical skill was Storr’s 
ability to translate into articles of silver and silver-gilt the 
designs of Flaxman, Theed and other artists, who were 
employed by Rundell, Bridge, and Rundell to satisfy the 
taste of their numerous clients. No less worthy of attention 
than their designers and their chief craftsman are the 
principal members of the firm. It was the humble John 
Bridge who obtained an introduction to King George III, 
who then gained the interest of the Prince Regent in plate, 
and who brought about the co-operation between artist and 
craftsman to gratify it. It was the ‘“‘sly and cunning” Philip 
Rundell, who died in 1827 and left a million and a half, of 
whom Greville noted ‘‘He never spent anything and lived 
wretchedly.”” This combination of ‘‘Oil and Vinegar’’ 
brought about the ceaseless flow of orders for fine plate that 
earned for Paul Storr the honour of being “‘the last of the 
goldsmiths.” 

Normally, those who possess works of art that have not 
been shown previously do not hesitate to initiate their 
exhibition by arranging that it shall take place in London, 
or in some other big city. The Marquis of Londonderry is to 
be congratulated on his generosity in making his possessions 
accessible to the public, and in giving the north of England, 
in which he resides principally, the honour of displaying them. 

1 Op. cit. Plate LXXV, page 228. 

* Penzer, op. cit. Plate LXIX. 

See: The Marchioness of Londonderry and H. Montgomery Hyde: More Letters 
from Martha Wilmot, 1935, which contains an interesting and amusing account of the 
Vienna Embassy between 1819 and 1829 written by the wife of the Chaplain 


*See C.C. Oman: English Domestic Silver, 3rd edition, 1949, pp. 81-2 
* Op. cit. Plate XXXV. 
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Fig. I. J.-B. COROT. Lormes (Nievre) Vue d’Ensemble. 


except from some little disregarded corner where some 

isolated man is studying the mysteries of nature,’”’ and 
in so doing he as nearly as possible gave expression to the 
central belief that inspired the work of the men who have 
been loosely classed together as members of the Barbizon 
School. For it was above all a love of nature, a dislike of city 
life at the beginning of the industrial revolution, and a 
conscious revolt against the type of academic art in favour in 
France in the decades immediately following the downfall 
of Napoleon that formed the link between the Barbizon 
painters. They withdrew from the cliques of Paris and from 
the gossip of the boulevards and the studios. But, above all, 
they turned away from the officially favoured painting of 
the day ; they reacted against the frigid classicism of Ingres 
and his followers, against the romantic subject pictures 
favoured by the new middle class and against the excess of 
sentiment in paintings such as Charles Gleyre’s once 
renowned ‘‘Lost Illusions’’, or Paul Delaroche’s ‘‘Madonna” 
in the Wallace Collection. 

Yet the term “‘Barbizon School”’ is in reality something 
of a misnomer. There was no school in the sense in which 
the word is usually understood. The painters who gathered 
at the village of Barbizon neither issued manifestos nor 
formulated a common programme. Rather, they were 
broadly speaking linked not only by their rejection 
of the course taken by the majority of their fellow —¥ 
artists, but also by two positive factors; for they 
were united by the artistic influences that conditioned 
their work and by their love of nature, and more 
particularly by their love of the country around the 
village of Barbizon. But there is little more that one 
can say about the bonds between these men. Indeed 
any generalisations concerning them are dangerous. 
For their temperaments were very different ; 
Daubigny, Diaz, Dupré, Millet and Rousseau, to 
name only the best of the Barbizon painters, had 
widely differing emotional outlooks upon life, and 
their responses to nature varied markedly. Never- 
theless the term ‘‘ Barbizon School” has over the 
years come to be generally accepted, and in fact is a 
useful label to describe men whose work had much 
in common. 

Furthermore Corot, who spent some time at 
Barbizon, has come to be associated with the move- 
ment, as have the animal painters Troyon and 
Charles Jacque. Then again there was Barye the 
sculptor, who painted a few fine pictures in tHe forest 
of Fontainebleau, and a number of minor men 
who either painted at Barbizon or at one time or 
another were pupils of the leaders of the movement. 
Many of these are to-day largely forgotten; but 


¢ was Théodore Rousseau who wrote, ‘‘Art will never come 
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Fig. II. THEODORE ROUSSEAU. Plains at Chantilly. 10} x 13}in 


Courtesy Marlborough Fine Art Co. 


Introduction 
BY TERENCE MULLALY 


some of them such as Francois Henri Nazon, Léon Richet, 
Emile van Marcke de Lummen and Louis Frangois Victor 
Watelin deserve to be better known. And at the same time 
other artists such as Harpignies can conveniently be associ- 
ated with the Barbizon School, and still others, of whom 
Monticelli is by far the most important, should be considered 
in connection with it. 

The village of Barbizon itself lies some 30 miles S.E. of 
Paris, and at the time when Rousseau, Millet, Diaz and the 
rest were living there it was on the western edge of the 
forest of Fontainebleau. In those days the forest was a wild 
and inherently rather dramatic place, lonely and full of 
silent beauties. And it was here that Daubigny produced 
some of his best pictures, here Diaz painted the interior of 
the forest, with golden beams of sunlight filtering through 
the foliage and playing upon the grass, here Dupré, 
responding to the region’s more romantic elements, painted 
great trees reflected in shallow, marshy pools, while Millet 
went out to work with the peasants in their fields and 
immortalised them, and it was here that Rousseau painted 
the huge oaks around the fringes of the forest. 

Given the nature of their work, it was inevitable that the 
men of Barbizon should at first have been scorned by the 
arbiters of official taste, and that the best of them should 
have had their pictures rejected by the Salon. And it is not 





Private Collection. 
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Fig. III. CG F. 
DAUBIGNY. River 
Scene. 1870. 18} » 
324 in. Courtesy 
The Hazlitt Gallery. 





to be wondered at that they were the subject of repeated 
attacks from obscurantist and hidebound critics. Men like 
Baudelaire and Thoré-Biirger who recognised their merits 
were the exception. While even a writer such as Edmond 
About, who was sensitive to Millet’s work, could so mis- 
understand Diaz as to refer in 1857 to ‘‘those capricious rays 
which gambol like holiday schoolboys in pictures by Diaz.” 
Nevertheless as the century progressed they gradually came 
to be appreciated and in fact they were actually honoured 
and decorated. Then towards the end of the century their 
work was much in demand and began to fetch high prices in 
France, the British Isles and America. They were particularly 
admired in Scotland and America, and men like Staats 
Forbes and Alexander Young formed choice collections of 
Barbizon School pictures. The trend continued in the 
opening decade of the present century, during which many of 
their finest works found their way into American hands. 
At the same time their prices continued to spiral upwards 
and the generality of critics suddenly began to recognise 
their merits. To give but one example of the prices their 
work then commanded ; in 1907 a rather tiresome Troyon 
entitled ‘‘Retour de la Ferme’’ was auctioned in America 
and fetched no less than 65,000 dollars. But the reaction was 
inevitable, and after 1914-18 pictures by the Barbizon 
painters declined in value and continued to do so until a 
few years ago when they began to climb back into 
favour. And to-day pictures by Daubigny and some 
of the other Barbizon painters are once more fetching 
high prices. 

When we come to consider the formative influences 
which conditioned the work of the men of Barbizon, 
it is essential to remember that, although they were 
all in their different ways antipathetic to the type of 
picture generally accepted at the time, this in itself 
does not account for the nature of their painting. 
The main positive force that influenced them in 
point of fact came from outside their own milieu, 
for it was above all the influence of a few British 
artists that determined the course taken by the men 
who later settled at Barbizon. 

Soon after the close of the Napoleonic War the 
work of certain British water-colourists became known 
in France and exerted an appreciable influence. And 
then in 1824 an event of real importance for the 
history of landscape painting took place. In 


Fig. IV. JOHN CONSTABLE. 
Watermeadows near Salisbury. 18 x 2r}in. 
Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 


this year three Constable oils, including ‘‘The Hay 
Wain,” now in the National Gallery, and five Boningtons 
were shown at the Salon. The impact of pictures of this 
sort was salutary and impelling and was after an hiatus of 
some years to do much towards opening the eyes of the men 
of Barbizon to the fact that the potentialities of landscape 
painting extended far beyond the stilted views favoured by 
the Salon juries. 

The influence of Constable, Bonington and the water- 
colourists was twofold; firstly their direct approach to 
nature and their avoidance of obviously picturesque or 
dramatic subjects was impressive, but even more striking 
was the brilliance of their colouring and its fidelity to the 
tones of nature. Without the example of Constable and 
Bonington, Rousseau would never have painted anything 
as exquisitely sensitive and perceptive, yet direct and totally 
unaffected, as his ‘Plains at Chantilly’ (Fig. II), now in an 
English private collection. And not only the extent to 
which they shared a common attitude to landscape, but also 
the force of the direct influence of the work of Constable, 
Bonington and men such as De Wint, are conveyed by the 
juxtaposition of the accompanying De Wint oil (Fig. V) 
and a fine example of Daubigny’s best period (Fig. III), 
that is a picture painted twenty-one years after De Wint’s 
death. Corot also was influenced by the English to a much 
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Fig. V. PETER DE 
WINT. Land- 
scape. II x 22 in. 


Private collection. 





greater extent than is usually recognised. Indeed in certain 
of his slight sketches and his unpretentious direct studies 
from nature, of which an early example, dating from about 
1835, is here reproduced (Fig. I), he comes close to some 
of Constable’s oil sketches. 

Yet it would be wrong to regard the Barbizon painters 
as owing everything to specifically British artistic influences, 
for they looked intelligently at the Dutchmen of the XVIIth 
century, and in a limited sense were not without their 
precursors in France. Paul Huet and Michel, that fine 
artist who so loved windmills and great lowering clouds, had 
begun to look at nature directly. And going back still farther, 
men like Alexandre Francois Desportes and Pierre Henri de 
Valenciennes in their slight sketches show an unaffected and 
direct approach to nature. Yet the extent of their failure to 


ANTONI CLAVE 


NTONI CLAVE, the Catalan-born painter who is 
A exhibiting at Tooth’s this month, is a former 

Barcelona cinema poster-artist whom a long exile in 
Paris—a consequence of the civil war—has enabled to 
realise his talent. Although he has only been completely 
free of commercial work for two or three years, Clavé was 
placed second (after Buffet) in a recent poll of over fifty Paris 
critics who were asked to name the most representative 
post-war French painters. 

Clavé’s subjects are figures, usually drawn from dolls, 
and Spanish- or Mediterranean-inspired still-lifes—oil jars, 
the poron for drinking wine, and abundant fruit, especially 
pastecca melons. His canvases are large and his palette rich— 
black, ultramarine, dark violet, vermilion, carmine, orange 
carmine, yellow ochre, cadmium yellow, ochre, scarlet and 
emerald green, with turpentine as the medium. He is careful 
about his colour-associations and the quality of his pigments : 
his paintings will probably last longer than those of many 
of his contemporaries. But his principal quality is probably 
his gift for luminosity ; no painter of his generation knows, 
I think, how to light a canvas as well as Clavé. 

Clavé believes that his years painting film posters were 
neither useful nor harmful. ‘“‘It was completely different 
from art and left me free to study painting,” he says. His 
first and decisive influences were the Spanish, French and 
Oriental primitives, and even to-day his figures remain frigid 
and almost lifeless, disallowed to play more than a decorative 
and constructional part in the finished painting. His own 
favourite among his own paintings, ‘‘La Céne” (the Last 
Supper), which he has hung on the wall of his salon, is 
reminiscent in all except the colour of Byzantine fresco. But 
the greatest and most permanent influence was that of 
Zurburan, whom Clavé calls the ‘‘most modern of all the 
ancients.” 
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carry this attitude over into their finished paintings is 
graphically illustrated by a comparison between their 
sketches and what to their contemporaries was their ‘‘serious”’ 
work. Then again it is possible to trace the genesis of 
unaffected landscape painting in France back to the XVIIth 
century and beyond ; indeed, Sir Kenneth Clark has made 
the point that Gaspard Poussin was the true precursor of 
the Barbizon School. / 

Yet it was, above all, Constable and a few of his com- 
patriots who conditioned the men of Barbizon, who in their 
turn had a profound influence upon British painting and 
upon the Impressionists. But it is not for that reason that we 
value their work. Rather, because at their best they each in 
his own way caught the fleeting beauty of the moment or 
mirrored the loveliness of some mood of nature. 


By RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


Clavé’s career glanced off into serious painting in 1942, 
largely because of a boundless admiration for Bonnard. 
‘For the first two years, I painted pseudo-Bonnards,” he 
says. Later, his aesthetic expanded and the former pupil of 
Barcelona Fine Arts School became attracted to all the 
contemporary masters whose work shows the presence of an 





LES PASTEQUES. 1953. Courtesy Tooth’s. 
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academic background, especially Rouault 
and Picasso. In Clavé’s conversation, 
questions of métier, of craft, come more easily 
to the tongue than questions of theme, 
effect or beauty. 

Clavé is haunted by a small number of 
subjects which re-occur in the twenty-odd 
unfinished paintings which I saw recently 
in his Montparnasse studio. The most 
noticeable are the articulated dolls which he 
uses as models, sometimes bearded like 
Oriental saints, sometimes veiled like French 
or Spanish ones, sometimes given a vaguely 
“contemporary” réle as figures in a modern 
setting, as with the painter before his 
easel or as with the mixture of superstition, 
convention, fear, ignorance and kindliness 
which goes to make up his superb ‘‘Femme 
des Baléares.”” Another prevalent feature 
in his canvases is the pastecca, whose red 
re-occurs, often contrasted with sombre 
luminous violet tones, in other parts of the 
same picture; in addition, the crescent 
form of the pastecca turns up everywhere, 
in the faces, the bowls, the fruit, the shadows, 
the rays of light and so on. In a psycho- 
logical study of Clavé’s work his attachment 
to the crescent shape, which is perhaps 





LE GARDE-MANGER PROVENCAL. 1953. Courtesy Tooth’s. 


fundamentally the shadow under a woman’s breast, would 
have to be given equal importance with his Iberian desire 
to destroy the human assertiveness and relegate the figure 
to the rank of dummy. Frustrated power of a male sort 
would seem to be the touchstone of his work—but that is 
true of many artists. There are even a pair of pasteccas 
painted on the outer door of his studio, like a coat of arms. 

Clavé lives in a pleasantly Catalan atmosphere; his 
home is decorated with guitars and shawls like the dressing- 
room of a flamenco dancer, and the guttural music of 
Catalan speech fills the house. His home is a vivid contrast 
with the Paris outside. As a consequence, not only do 
Spanish themes persist in his work but there is a very 
definite tendency on the painter’s part to prefer interiors to 
exteriors. Like another disciple of Bonnard’s, Cavaillés, 
Clavé represents that aspect of contemporary feeling which 
aspires to some of the grace of the past ; Clavé’s art some- 
times takes in the present but it refuses the future. 





LCLAVE in his Studio. On the wall “The Last Supper.” 
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One of the Iberian aspects of his work 
is the recurrence of religious subjects. 
Clavé is not a believer—‘‘at least, not con- 
sciously”—but the dramatic value of the 
Christian legend inspires him as a means 
of accepting the present and combining it 
into his work without being obliged to per- 
petuate on canvas his living contemporaries. 
A painting which may be finished in time 
for the London exhibition is the reclining 
Christ. This wooden articulated figure was 
found by Clavé in a church at Alba de 
Tornes last year, and the village priest 
explained that it was made to perform the 
various Stations of the Cross and finally 
crucified, entombed and “resurrected” ; 
the grotesque yet moving combination of 
Spanish sadism and piety in this religious 
instrument inspired Clavé to paint it— 
“it was a nightmare which I had to paint 
off.”” On the question of religion, he says 
he would also like to paint a series of Spanish 
Virgins, “‘so representative they are of a 
Spain so black.” 

As well as painting, Clavé does consider- 
able work in lithography and has illustrated 
several works, including a fine edition of 
Gargantua which will appear shortly. He 
has designed ballet décors for Roland Petit 
and the Sadler’s Wells, and has also worked on a number of 
film sets. This month’s show of thirty pictures will be his 
first one-man exhibition in London except for a small one 
some years ago at the Anglo-French Centre. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Pinto have decided to put on view to 
the public their well-known collection of wooden bygones, 
which now totals more than four thousand objects. We under- 
stand that during the past year Mr. and Mrs. Pinto have been 
making extensive alterations at Oxhey Woods House, the 
ground floor of which they have now given over entirely to the 
collection, which is being displayed in a novel manner and 
comprehensively labelled for the benefit of collectors and 
students of design and social history. The collection will be 
open to view each week on Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
and Sundays and also Bank Holidays between 2 and 6.30 p.m. 
as from Saturday, May 28 until October 9, admission 2s. 6d. 
(children under 14, 1s.). An illustrated review of the collection 
will appear in our July issue. 
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Fig. I. Settee. Mahogany. 





From the manor house of Leren, near Trondheim, in the XVIIIth 


century, owned by an immigrant Irishman. Kunstindustrimuseet, Trondheim. 


N old Norwegian manor houses and family homes one 
can still find considerable quantities of English mahogany 
chairs (Fig. I), gilt mirrors (Fig. II) and lacquered clock- 

cases, glass of finest lead crystal and cream-coloured dinner 
services, silver and pewter, bearing the marks of English 
makers. The presence in Norway of these handsome 
XVIIIth-century English goods reflects the flourishing 
trade that was carried on between the two countries at the 
time. 

The desirable commodity Norway had to offer Britain 
was timber, and the trade, which had begun as a trickle by 
the middle of the XVIIth century, got a powerful new 
impetus with the Fire of London in 1666. It flourished 
happily until Charles XII of Sweden for a time disturbed 
the peaceful traffic in all northern seas ; during the middle 
years of the XVIIIth century it grew steadily and with the 
American War of Independence and the French wars it was 
hectically intensified ; but after Waterloo it collapsed, with 
catastrophic consequences for Norway’s national economy. 
The fluctuations of the timber trade can be seen reflected 
in the changing quantities of English articles from the 
different periods to be seen in Norway to-day. 

Already by the 1690’s, the timber trade had developed 
into a smooth and efficient organisation. Every summer a 
fleet of Norwegian timber ships brought the precious cargoes 
across the North Sea, and in most English ports of any size 
Norwegian agents were there to receive them. More than 
half of Norway’s timber export to Britain went, however, to 
London, and there the largest and most important Norwegian 
colony grew up. 

The Norwegian timber merchants in London settled 
before the end of the XVIIth century in the newly laid out 
residential quarters in Stepney, and their main centre 
became Weliclose Square between Cable Street and Ratcliffe 
Highway. In 1696 they erected a small church (demolished 
in 1869) in the centre of the square, where they could be 
married and buried, baptise their children and worship God 
on a Sunday in the homely, Lutheran manner ; round the 
sides the handsome terrace houses, now so sadly dilapidated, 
provided them with spacious offices and stylish homes. 

On many occasions we know that the resident Norwegians 
have given help and advice to their visiting countrymen, 
when business was completed and the time had come to 
deal with the long lists of goods to be purchased in London 
for the people at home, and it is interesting to note that many 
English goods of the XVIIIth century in Norway can be 


traced back to the Stepney area. Tall clocks in lacquered 
blue cases with chinoiseries in gold by John Meredith (Fig. 
III) and William Kipling have been found in Norway in 
greater number than those of any other English clockmakers, 
and both Meredith and Kipling had their shops on Ratcliffe 
Highway, the main road east from the Tower, off which 
Wellclose Square is situated. John Meredith even had his 
trade card printed in Norwegian as well as in English 
(Fig. IIIa). Several mirrors have been registered in Norway 





Fig. II. Gilt mirror in Chinese; Chippendale. Thomas Johnson’s 
style. Kunstindustrimuseet, Trondheim. 
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Fig. III (a). Trade card for the London Clockmaker, John 
Meredith, pasted in the inside of the door of Fig. III (b). 


bearing the trade card of B. L. Lecand, ‘‘Looking Glass and 
Picture Frame Manufacturer,” in Great Prescott Street, 
off The Minories. All his mirrors have convex glass in a 
gilt circular frame with a carved eagle on top, and this typical 
Regency shape gives us an indication of Lecand’s date. Old 
bills in Norwegian family archives have shown that some of 
their furniture has been bought at Seddon’s in Aldersgate 
Street, then the biggest showroom and shop for furniture 
in all London. The less prosperous sometimes acquired 
their London furniture second-hand. 

Clocks in Norway, signed by makers in Edinburgh and 
Newcastle, Bristol and Liverpool, Ipswich, Hull and many 
other British ports, give indications of where else than 
London the Norwegian timber-ships called. Obviously 
much of the English furniture in Norway is also of provincial 
make, but in no instance has it been possible to determine 
the exact place of origin of any of these less elaborate pieces. 

The same variety of London and provincial goods can be 
distinguished in other groups of English XVIIIth-century 
articles in Norway. There is written evidence of the import 
of wine glasses to Bergen from Newcastle. But obviously 
of London origin and London quality is the fine goblet of 
the first half of the XVIIIth century, which is now being 
preserved in the manor house of Linderud, near Oslo (Fig. 
IV). (The very rough and clumsy engraving on the goblet 
has been added about 1750 by the inexperienced decorators 
of the earliest years of the first Norwegian glass factory, 
Néstetangen, founded 1741.) English glass of the later part 
of the century is rare in Norway. In 1760 the indigenous 
glass industry was protected from foreign competition by a 
royal decree that prohibited all import of glass from abroad. 
The prohibition lasted until 1803, and the next group of 
English glass to be found in Norway consists mainly of cut 
glass in Regency style. 

From about 1760 onwards, English earthenware was 
imported in considerable quantities. Occasionally some very 
rich Norwegian went to Wedgwood’s shop in London and 
ordered a fine dinner service for himself with his family 
crest on it, but more often English earthenware came to 
Norway from more modest sources: most of it seems to 
have been provided by the factories at Leeds and at New- 
castle. In 1787, the timber merchant, Jacob Cudrio, from 
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Drammen, near Oslo, married “7 
Margrete Blom, daughter of a 
friend, neighbour and colleague, 
and probably for the very 
occasion a large dinner service 
was ordered from Leeds. More 
than a hundred pieces are still 
extant. The vessels have Rococo 
curves and the decoration con- 
sists of a printed landscape in 
English Romantic style, accom- 
panied by the initials of the 
happy couple (Fig. V). 

For centuries, Norway had 
received its stylistic inspiration 
from the south, from Germany 
and Denmark. Norwegian 
craftsmen had worked in close 
connection with the Continental 
guilds and travelled as journey- 
men to their guild brothers in 
Danish and north German 
towns. And in Copenhagen 
resided the King of the Danish- 
Norwegian realm, and the fash- 
ions set at his Court were 
naturally followed with love 
and admiration by his loyal 
subjects in Norway. The great 
influx of English goods in the 
XVIIIth century established, 
however, London fashions and 
London taste as the height of 
modernity and elegance in the 
minds of many Norwegians. 
This is particularly noticeable 
towards the end of the XVIIIth 
century, when the timber trade 
had reached its greatest expan- 
sion and when English fashions 
were the rage all over Europe. 
Amusing is the description by ‘ 89d. 
Professor E. D. Clarke, who 
travelled through Norway in 
1799 as the companion of a young Englishman of means, of 
a visit to the great farm of Svennes on Lake Mjésa in the 
heart of the Norwegian forest country. They were ‘‘con- 
ducted into a most excellent house, furnished in a superb 
manner with articles of English manufacture,” and when, on 
leaving, Clarke offers to perform some commission for his 
host and hostess in London in return for their kind hospitality, 
the honest farmer and his wife beg with one voice: ‘‘Send 
us a Gloucester cheese !” 

A certain number of Norwegian craftsmen also began to 
turn their minds towards western fashions and styles. Copies 
in the homely birch and beech of English mahogany chairs 
can be found quite frequently in manor houses in Norway ; 
sometimes the model chair of real English origin is also 
extant, and the picture is complete: the owner has ordered 
his local chairmaker to copy the precious chair he himself 
had bought from London. 

In 1740, Niels Léchstér from Drammen (1714-85) went 
to England to learn the art of japanning, with which he had 
made some interesting experiments at home. The London 
masters were not, however, very willing to share all their 
knowledge with him, and on his return home he had to 
continue his experiments to find the ultimate secret, ‘*how 
to dissolve Gummi Copal without it loosing its lustre and 
quality,” to quote his own account of the story. He pro- 
fesses to have found the desired method, and several 
lacquered pieces with his signature are still preserved. In 
his case for a table clock (Fig. VI), the intent to copy English 
lacquer work is obvious. The lacquer is red, and the gilt 
design of somewhat crudely drawn pagodas and Oriental 


Fig. III (b). 


Blue lacquered 
long-case clock with chinoseries 
i Kunstindustrimuseet, 
Oslo. 
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Fig. V. Cream coloured 
Dinner Service probably 
from Leeds, with printed 
landscape and initials for 
Jacob Cudrio and Mar- 
grete Blom, who married in 
1787. Kunstindustrimuseet, 
Oslo. 


Fig. IV. English 
lead glass Gob- 
let engraved 
c. 1759 at Nés- 
tetangen in Nor- 
way. Linderud 
Manor House, 
Norway. 


Fig. VI. Lac- 
quered __table- 
clock, signed by 
the Norwegian 
Japanner, Niels 
Léchstér, Dram- 
men. In private 
possession, Oslo. 


figures are sometimes flat, sometimes in relief. The clock 
is signed by Jorgen Rémer, one of Oslo’s finest clock makers 
of the time. Another tall clockcase by Léchstér covers a 
clock by an English maker, Joseph Davies of Wapping Dock 
(significantly near Wellclose Square), and shows an even 
nearer approach to English models. 

Most famous among the goldsmiths who spent their 
time as journeymen in England is Andreas Blytt of Bergen 
(1754-1825), who became a master in his home town in 
1789. The excellent quality of his work and particularly 
the fine treatment of the smooth surfaces show that he had 
profited greatly from his London stay. He excelled in vessels 
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in typical Adam style: flat, two-handled sugarbowls on 
square feet and tea-urns in austerely classical form. 

The only example of real absorption of English style in 
Norway is, however, in glass. In 1755, a Newcastle glass- 
blower, James Keith, settled at Néstetangen, and on the 
basis of his style a new, Norwegian style in glass was created. 
(See APOLLO for July, 1952, p. 17.) 

After the Napoleonic wars, Britain began to take her 
timber from Canada, and the stream of Nérwegian timber 
ships turned south, to France and Germany. The financial 
centre for post-war Norway became Hamburg, and in turn 
it also became the main source of stylistic impulses. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 132) 


Lilli Palmer, Noel Coward, Robert Helpmann, Ernest 
Thesiger and others who professionally labour for our delight 
in the theatre and in films are riding the hobby horse of art 
in the pictorial or plastic sense ; and—more impressively— 
the stage and costume designers are with them. A gay 
show, not to be taken too seriously except in the instances of 
actual painters who work for the theatre or on theatre subjects. 
Feliks Topolski’s characteristic portrait of Christopher Fry 
is the most impressive thing shown; it tells us more of 
Topolski than of Christopher Fry, but that is the modern 
manner of portraiture. 

John Paddy Carstairs, who led us from the Leger to this 
O’Hana exhibition, is one of those versatile creatures who 
seem at home in half a dozen arts. Film director, novelist, 
painter on a professional level, he is probably other things 
besides. At the age of 42 he has written twenty-eight books, 
but our concern with him is as an artist. He is a trained 
painter, not by any means an amateur, owes much of his 
bright sketchy evocative style to Dufy, will essay anything, 
and sometimes b.ings off something which the most highly 
skilled artist would not dare to attempt. One picture, ‘‘The 
Circus,’’ at the Leger, shows the ring over the heads of a 
crowd of thousands of spectators flicked in as a confetti of 
colour. The towns and scenes of the Riviera particularly 
attract him, and his mannerism of indian ink pen line and 
fierce solid water-colour conveys them as the busy scenes 
they are. Is it all too clever? A long step truly from the 
Old Masters with whom we started ; but this is the landscape 
and figures of 1955 as surely as Lucas van Valckenborch’s 
revellers returning from the rural place of festival are those 
of the 1595; so at least they have that in common. 








Italian Lustred 
Matolica, 1500-1600 
By 


Martin A. Buckmaster 


Figs. I, II and III 
for descriptions see page 148 





HAT Italian Maiolica has not received as much atten- Men of such wide outlook are the true art benefactors of 
tion as it deserves in the art magazines is, in itself, mankind, for the creation of beauty uplifts the soul of man 
remarkable, as it is in the highest class in the ceramic to immeasurable heights. 


world. Italy, home of the arts, has been looted by Europe and 
Our indebtedness in art acknowledgment to the Italian America of many of her finest transportable possessions. 
Renaissance is difficult fully to recognise. The altruistic Fortunately architecture could not be moved—only its 


men of the XIVth and XVth centuries devised and planned fittings—although it is credited that Pierpont Morgan tried 
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magnificent architectural monuments, knowing full well to buy the Siena Cathedral pavement. I myself plead guilty 


they would never see them completed. Consider, for in- to a small number of acquisitions from various cities in 
stance, the Northern Italian Counsellors, proud beyond Italy, but these were acquired purely for esthetic reasons 
measure of their fine early existing buildings, examining which I could not resist, and not with any view to profit. 

plans for further superb edifices which might take a hundred In central Italy the most famous maiolica factories— 
years, or more, to build, and yet which, in their lifetime, Faenza, Urbino, Castel Durante, Gubbio and Deruta—were 
would never rise more than a few feet above the ground. established and a few of them are producing very good 


maiolica at the present time. 
There is a good deal of controversy 
about modern and antique 
maiolica, and I have seen modern 
examples from the faciories of 
Urbino, Faenza and Castel 
Durante that have misled ex- 
perienced dealers. The factories 
are in no way to blame, all honour 
to their craftsmanship that they 
can produce, in this ugly age, such 
good maiolica originals and copies 
and sell them to retailers for a few 
shillings instead of many pounds. 
I recently handled a fine copy of a 
Castel Durante dish dated 1524 (?) 
which was probably sold from the 
factory for a pound or less, which 
might easily have passed as a 
genuine Renaissance example. I 
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ITALIAN LUSTRED MAIOLICA, 


Fig. VI (right). A Faenza 

tondino and two Siena 

examples, all XVIth cen- 
tury. 


Fig. VII (centre). A 

Deruta dish and a pair of 

Florentine drug vases, all 
XVIth century. 


Fig. VIII (at foot), A 

Faenza dish depicting the 

taking of Carthage by 

Baldassare Manaro, dated 

on back 1546. Fig. IX (at 

foot). Back of the same 
dish, 


feel that copies, so excellent. should be marked as copies 
when fired at the factory. When buying modern maiolica 
it is safer to buy from a large store where only a reasonable 
price will be demanded. 

That Italian lustred maiolica was not an original creation, 
but derived from the earlier Hispano-Moresque ware is now a 





well-established fact. This Spanish ware was imported into 
Italy in large quantities from the Spanish ports of Valencia, 
Malaga, etc., and was so highly prized and valued by the 
Italian nobility that large orders were placed with the 
Spanish factories. Such important pieces, whether designed 
with heraldic emblems or otherwise decorated, rank as the 
highest achievements of the XVth-century Spanish lustre 
industry. 

The great masters of Italian 
pottery, having learnt from the 
Moorish masters everything about 
lustre glazes, now proceeded to 
invent their own form of decoration 
from a wider field uncontrolled by 
the inhibitions of a Moslem faith 
With a free hand, these XVIth- 
century Italian potters produced 
examples of lustred maiolica unsur- 
passed by any other country, 
generously supported as they were 
by the great ducal houses, each 
ruling separace territories in a 
disunited country, but all cultured 
connoisseurs in every branch of the 
fine arts. These great families, 
including the Popes, spread a 
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culture throughout Europe which could never have been 
achieved without their patronage. Such is the debt we owe 
to the Italian Renaissance. 

In Italian maiolica, lustered or otherwise, we have a 
pottery of supreme excellence in all its different stages— 
fabric, design, colour, glaze and firing. The designs were 
less naive than in the earlier Hispano-Moresque 
ware. Human figures -..w predominated in 
most of the examples and were drawn with all 
the fine craftsmanship of these accomplished 
artists. It might here be noted that in pottery 
there is a different technique from ordinary 
painting on panel or canvas. The colours are 
thicker and less uniform, more difficult to control, 
and the various processes may easily lead to 
disaster—and, in fact, frequently did—the 
factory scrapheap displays much heartbreaking 
and wasted labour. When complete success is 
obtained we get a masterpiece such as that in 
Fig. VIII. 

It was not until 1851 that Italy became a 
united kingdom after hundreds of years of 
internal strife and of foreign domination ; yet, 
amazing as it may seem, the arts flourished 
throughout these troublous times in a remarkable 
manner for over three hundred years, apparently 
unhindered by all the disturbing factions. 
Maiolica kept pace with all the other arts which 
were the wonder, and still remain the admiration, 
of the civilised world. 

The history of lustre glazes is far too complicated and 
scientific to be described in this brief article, yet a very 
elementary knowledge of the composition of these glazes 
should be understood to help in the appreciation of this 
beautiful ware. The Hispano-Moresque were early pioneers 
in the use of tin enamel as an underglaze covering the body 
of the article with a creamy white surface, a perfect ground 
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Fig. . Two Florentine albarellos and a two-handled 


vase. 


for their lustred decorations. The brilliant 
glazes formed of metallic oxides such as gold, 
silver, copper, cobalt, etc., were now mixed 
with the painted patterns, and the article was 
fired again. To give even further embellishment 
to these lustre glazes, relief ornament was at 
times employed, thus creating angles of light on 
these broken surfaces, thereby increasing the 
iridescent effect, a practice often adopted by the 
Gubbio factory (see Fig. I). 

Having described briefly the origin and 
manufacture of Renaissance lustre ware it is now 
desirable to note some of the special features of 
the examples illustrated. In Fig. I we have an 
interesting dish from the famous Gubbio 
factory by Maestro Georgio, whose real name 
was Andrea Andreoli. He was noted throughout 
Italy for his brilliant ruby lustre ; so much so 
that other factories sent their special pieces to be lustred 
at Gubbio under his direction. This dish has the sacred 
initials ‘‘I.H.S.”" in the centre surrounded by a flame 
design in ruby lustre, and this same lustre covers the leaves 
and berries in relief in the border, adding considerably to 
the effect. The two Deruta vases in the same figure are also 
designed with sacred symbols: the three pieces together 
might be suitable for a Communion set and were possibly 
used in this manner. 

The small Castel Durante with a girl’s head and a twisted 
label with her name inscribed ‘‘Jullie ,Bella’”’ in Fig. II is a 
rare and remarkable specimen by that supreme artist Nicolo 
Pellipario ; the deep blue background is studded with lustre 
stars, and the whole dish has a fine opalescent lustre produc- 
ing a most attractive result. The tondino in the same figure 
has a blindfolded cupid as the central figure, and the 
characteristic border of trophies and a label lettered 
“S.P.Q.R."—the senate and people of Rome—a typical 
example from the Castel Durante factory. 

A fine Deruta dish, Fig. III], with a sphinx as the centre 
ornament, is identical with one in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The borders of such dishes are varied, see Figs. 
IV and V. The gold lustre in Fig. II is of unusual brilliance 
and is flecked with a blue iridescence. 

In Fig. IV we have a fine Deruta dish, the centre of which 
is filled with a warrior on horseback, well set off by a scale 
border. The whole dish has a very fine opalesque lustre. 

Fig. V illustrates another beautiful Deruta dish of the 
same period—c. 1550—with the bust of a girl and a decora- 
tive lettered label and a characteristic peacock-feather border. 
The lustre is blue and gold of the finest quality. 

Of the three tondino examples shown in Fig. VI the 
centre one is from the Faenza factory. A cupid seated on a 
cloud forms a charming feature surrounded by a deep blue 
border, decorated with small ornaments finely drawn. The 
two Sienese specimens have the bright yellow and orange 
colouring so usual in Siena pottery, but the design in each 
is entirely different. 

Fig. VII shows a Deruta dish of formal pattern with the 
letter ‘‘M” crowned ; the whole dish is designed in a lovely 
opal lustre. This dish was possibly made for the Malatesta 
or the Manfredi family. The pair of Florentine drug pots 
have blue, green, yellow and orange on a deep blue ground. 

The remarkable Faenza dish shown in Figs. VIII and IX 
depicts the taking of Carthage, designed by the famous 
artist potter, Baldassare Manaro. The Roman soldiers are 
seen raising the flag on the ramparts of the captured city. 
The design differs from the usual Italian scheme, as the 
scene is carried right to the edge of the dish. The colouring 
is most attractive in a bluish green, yellow, blue and black. 
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The blacks are most skilfully disposed about the design. 
On the back the colouring and design are entirely different. 
The title and date, 1546, are surrounded by a geometric 
pattern and the border has the scale pattern the Deruta 
potters were so fond of. The colours are deep blue, green 
and a bright orange. This specimen is similar in colouring 
to Urbino ware and can easily be mistaken as coming from 
this factory. Such overlapping of styles can be very mislead- 
ing to the historian and collector. The Castel Durante dish 
by Pellipario in Fig. III could quite easily be mistaken for 
either a Faenza or Urbino product. It would have helped 
the collector so much if all the artists had signed their work 
as this artist has done. Hispano-Moresque potters never 
signed their work, but we can usually identify the factory. 

In the last illustration (Fig. X), we see two Florentine 
albarellos (c. 1560) and an earlier Florentine two-handled 
vase. The centre piece is roughly decorated with brush 
strokes, but though an elementary design in blue it shows 
considerable charm. The albarello on the right has the 
Florentine lion surrounded by flowers and leaves in yellow 
and green. The one on the left also has a heraldic device 
in an elaborate cartouche carried out in much the same 
colouring. 

It is fortunate that such names as Nicolo Pellipario 
(1480-1538) and his son Guido, called Fontana; Francesco 
Zanto; Giorgio Andreoli, called Maestro Giorgio; Gio- 
vanni Maria and Baldassare Manaro are frequently mentioned 
as master artists and potters who worked in various factories 
and were not necessarily attached to one. 

It is well known that complete services were made for the 
great families of Medici, d’Este and Manfredi, but in four 
hundred years these are mostly dispersed or broken up ; 
there are, however, seventeen pieces designed and made by 
Nicolo Pellipario in the Museo Civico in Venice. 

The merits of Italian maiolica have been briefly, but I 
am afraid inadequately, sketched ; it is a great art and the 
manufacture is difficult. Its failures are many, but when 
successful examples are produced the highest praise is due 
to these master potters in the creation of this beautiful ware. 

All the examples are from the author’s collection. 


Descriptions of Figs. I, II and II, page 146. 


Fig. I (right). Two Deruta vases and a Gubbio dish, all with sacred 
emblems and highly lustred. XVIth century. 

Fig. II (at foot). A Castel Durante dish with the head of a girl, 
“Jullie Bella,” by Nicolo Pellipario, and another with a blindfold 
Cupid inscribed S.P.Q.R. 

Fig. III (centre—left). A Deruta dish with brilliant gold, green and 
blue lustre, XVIth century. Fig. IV (centre). A Deruta dish showing 
a warrior on horseback in gold and blue lustre. Fig. V (centre— 
right). A Deruta dish with a girl’s head and peacock feather border 
in iridescent lustre. XVIth century. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


Frontispiece and title-page of ‘“Hervey’s Meditations.” 
The engraving by Grignion, from a drawing by 
Francis Hayman after the original by John Wall, M.D. 


DR. JOHN WALL, ARTIST 


HE varied accomplishments of the Worcester 
physician who has given his name to the most 
esteemed period of the Worcester porcelain manu- 
factory are always worthy of investigation whenever the 
excuse offers itself. 
In 1865, Mr. R. W. Binns noted': “At an early 
period we find his name in connection with Frank 
Hayman, the painter, and Grignion, the engraver, as 





designer of the frontispiece to ‘Hervey’s Meditations’.” 

The next reference to this same book illustration does 
not seem to have occurred until some 70 years had passed. Mrs. 
Arundell Esdaile read a paper before the members of the English 
Ceramic Circle, and in it she mentioned two frontispieces, 
first published in 1748 in the third edition of James Hervey’s 
“‘Meditations and Contemplations.”” These are signed “‘J. Wall 
M.D. inv’ S.F. Ravenet Sculp.’’? 

Mrs. Esdaile does not notice the other version mentioned by 
Binns, but she does identify the “J. Wall M.D.” of the drawings 
with Dr. Wall of Worcester by referring to a letter written by 
Hervey in 1747. She need have looked no farther than the 
Advertisement in the book itself for this confirmation. It reads : 


IT is owing to the delicate Design, the eloquent Pencil 
and the still more amiable Condescension, of the very 
ingenious Dr. WALL, an eminent Physician at Worcester, 
that I am enabled to present my Readers with Two beautiful 
and instructive Frontispieces—And, that these Volumes are 
thus elegantly adorned, without making any other Advance 
in the Price, than what unavoidably arises from the 
additional Number of Sheets, is owing to the Generosity of 
my honoured Friend, Sir THOMAS DRURY, Bart. Who, 
at his own Expence, furnished these costly Copper-plates, 
engraved by one of the finest Hands in the Kingdom. 


At this point it may be asked why the frontispieces were 
engraved twice ; once by Ravenet and on the second occasion 
by Grignion. If Mrs. Esdaile had quoted the completion of a 
sentence, of which she gave only half, in Hervey’s letter of 
May 10, 1748, the answer may (perhaps) be discovered. The 
relevant sentence runs, in full: ‘‘Ravenet, the engraver, is 
reckoned to be the very best hand in London; but in this 
performance, though it has evident marks of a masterly genius, 
yet the sculpture does by no means come up to the delicacy, the 
expressiveness, the life, of my very ingenious friend Dr. Wall’s 
drawing.” 

It would appear, quite simply, that the author was not satis- 
fied with the work of the engraver, and had Dr. Wall’s work 
re-drawn by Hayman and engraved afresh by Charles Grignion. 
The story goes a little deeper than that, for not only are the two 
frontispieces re-engraved, but the entire book was re-set through- 
out and even the additional plate by Mynde, after Hunt (at page 
104 of Vol. I), was engraved afresh. Each of the two frontis- 
pieces was re-drawn by Francis Hayman, and while they keep 
the “‘morals” intact, the various components of the originals have 
been re-arranged and the general effect strengthened. 

In an article on the work of Francis Hayman in the Book 
Collector,? Mr. H. A. Hammelmann notes the Hayman-Grignion 
versions (one of which is illustrated here) as having appeared for 
the first time in the Meditations in 1750, the date engraved at the 
foot of the frontispiece to Vol. II, and adds that they “‘are still 
found, re-engraved by T. Cook, in the 23rd ed., 1777.” 

A possible solution may be that a fire at the printer’s shop 
destroyed the original standing type. This gave the author his 
opportunity to employ a fresh engraver, who, perhaps, insisted 
on the drawings receiving the attentions of Hayman before he 
felt that he could improve on the efforts of Ravenet. It is worth 
noting that the latter was referred to as early as 1748 as “‘the very 
best hand in London.” 
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On one point all must agree: these engravings regrettably 
reveal no effect of any sort that can be traced in the decoration, 
or in the modelling, of Worcester porcelain. However, they do 
add a trifle to our knowledge of the Worcester doctor, who 1s 
slowly (very slowly) emerging from the obscurity in which he 
has lain for too long. 


SOME PAST COLLECTORS— 
H. W. DIAMOND, M.D., F.S.A. (1809-86) 


Dr. Hugh Welsh Diamond was the son of a surgeon. Having 
gained his medical degrees he became resident supervisor of 
female patients at the Surrey County Asylum. After ten years 
in this position, in 1858, he opened a private home at Twicken- 
ham House, Twickenham, Middlesex, where he resided until 
his death. 

His interests embraced photography, archaeology and the 
collecting of works of art. He was secretary of the London 
Photographic Society, editor of its Journal for many years, and is 
credited with the introduction of photographic prints upon 
paper ; the carte-de-visite. The pages of Notes and Queries give 
evidence of his keen interest in this subject, which culminated 
in the presentation of a public testimonial and a purse of £300 
for his work. 

He became a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 1834, 
and was Honorary Photographer to the Society from 1854 until 
he died. 

Dr. Diamond’s name lives for students and collectors of 
English porcelain as that of the man who first drew attention 
to the so-called ‘‘moons” in Chelsea wares of the red-anchor 
period. Readers will recall a series of photographs in APOLLO of 
March this year which showed clearly these distinctive markings 
in a typical specimen. The occasion on which this peculiarity 
was first remarked by Dr. Diamond seems to be unrecorded. 
Writers from the 1880’s onwards give due credit to him for the 
discovery, but all omit to state when (and where, if printed) it 
was first made known. 

Dr. Diamond's collection of porcelain would seem to have 
been sold privately. Some of it appeared in the collection of the 
Rev. F. W. Joy, and comprised specimens of many factories, 
English and Continental. One lot included some pieces 
described as being labelled ‘‘Fragments found at Bow. H.W.D.” 
Chaffers (Marks and Monograms, 1912, page 947) mentions 
that Dr. Diamond had owned a set of Chelsea salt-cellars with 
the mark of a triangle in blue, and a leaf-shaped dish with the 
same mark and the date 1747. 

Dr. Diamond was described as one who “ . unites the 
graces of a scholarly mind, an enthusiasm for art, and the 
fascinations of a generous nature.” His collection of early mezzo- 
tints was putchased by the Trustees of the British Museum, but 
his porcelain is scattered far and wide. GEOFFREY WILLS. 


NOTE: 


Correspondence is invited upon any subject of ceramic 
interest. 


Letters should be addressed to The Editor, APOLLO 
Magazine, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
a 7s Century of Potting, 1865. Page 23. 


E.C.C. Transactions, 1937. No. 4, page 9. 
° ‘Vol. 2, No. 2. Summer, 1953, Page 130. 








LETTERS and Answers 


VEILLEUSES 


In his interesting article on veilleuses, Mr. 
Harold Newman points out that these were 
utilitarian household articles for nurseries or 
sick rooms and consequently that many were 
made in simple form and of plainest pottery. 
In countries where there was a predominantly 
peasant population, living in scattered com- 
munities, these food warmers were often made 
of wood. It was obviously a very unsuitable 
material, as is shown by the charred under- 
surfaces of the top rims of those which have 
survived. 

Although, in all probability, wooden speci- 
mens were very common on account of their 
cheapness, very few have survived for the 
reason given above and they are now a great 
rarity. Actually, wooden examples were made F; 
in more Europe2n countries than Mr. Newman 
mentions. We have seen examples in 
Scandinavia and one from the Friesland province of Holland. 
On the right of my picture is a Norwegian specimen, made of 
oak, with the date 1761 carved on it ; it follows in miniature the 
general lines of Dutch and Scandinavian portable foot warmers 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 

An English veilleuse of wood must be an even greater 
rarity, but my husband and I have one in our collection, and it is 
shown on the left of my photograph. It is quite a sophisticated 
design, is oval in shape, made of mahogany with the sides 
reeded like a tambour and with a brass lining. 

Eva R. PINTO. 
Oxhey Drive, Northwood. 


I have in my possession a silver counterpart of the Fig. III 
Tea-warmer by Wedgwood. It is a silver kettle with inset 
bowl and spirit lamp exactly the same design as illustrated, and 
is by Rebecca Emes & Edward Barnard. Weight 59 oz. It has 
an inscription reading ‘‘This most gracious improvement of a 
comfort indispensably necessary in a sick-chamber was most 
graciously presented to Sir Joseph Banks by the Queen, when 
Her Majesty, accompanied by her daughters, their Royal 
Highnesses The Princesses Augusta and Mary, honoured his 
family with a visit to Spring Grove on Monday October 4th 


TRANSFER OF ANCIENT PAINTINGS TO NEW 
CANVAS 


Sir—In “‘Views and News of Art’’ that appeared in Decem- 
ber APOLLO I alluded to the fact that the Rothschild Van Eyck 
recently acquired by the Frick Collection was initially trans- 
ferred on to canvas from its primary wooden support; then 
re-transferred by Mr. W. Suhr upon another panel. One of our 
readers from Florida inquired how such a transfer is done, 
and I assume that some others might also be interested. The 
explanation of the process must perforce remain succinct, 
for even a lavish article would hardly be sufficient for a detailed 
survey. The main premiss to be borne in mind is the fact that 
an ancient painting does not consist of a flat surface, but can 
be divided into different component parts. Thus, a vertical 
section through an Old Master shows, from bottom to top: 
support, sizing, preparation, superposed layers of paint, and 
varnish. Each of these subdivisions possesses its proper 
consistency ; a skilled restorer can therefore, under certain 
circumstances, separate or take off the varnish that protects the 
layers of painting (i.e., cleaning); or either strengthen or 
completely remove the support and replace it with a new one. 

When the support (mostly canvas or wooden panel) presents 
slashes, gaps or holes, one re-lines if it isa canvas. Ifa panel is 
structurally sound but warped, one cradles ; that is, the panel is 
planed down to about 1/8 of an inch of its original thickness, 
and a roster of lathwork (cradle) is glued against if for strengthen- 
ing and keeping it straight. Fo: the transfer, the manner of 
proceeding remains identical in principle to re-lining or cradling. 
The operation is of course more dangerous and demands the 
intervention of a very competent craftsman. One resorts to it 
only when the initial support does not exist as an entity any 
more. Thus, if it isa canvas: when the latter presents extended 
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1813.” 
cypher and crown. 


This inscription is surmounted with Queen Charlotte’s 


Rex DE C. NAN KIVELL. 


I have read with interest the article ‘Reveille for Veilleuses”’ 
in APOLLO, and thought that you would like to know that we 
have in this museum a Lowestoft porcelain pap warmer. It 
bears on the base the painter’s numeral 5 and is therefore 
probably not later than 1773. In design it is very close to the 
Bristol Delft food warmer in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which you reproduce; there is, unfortunately, no ‘‘godet,” 
the bottom part or pedestal has masks over the two air vents, 
and two shell-shaped handles, the cup has two flattened handles, 
and the cover has a candle holder as knob. It is decorated with 
floral sprays in underglaze blue. 

Mrs. R. BARKER. 


Castle Museum, Norwich. Assistant Keeper of Art. 


Dr. Drake of Toronto informs us that he has thirty-five 
pap-warmers, from bases to complete pieces, including eleven 
Delft, three Whieldon, one Slip and what Mr. Newman con- 
siders a prize, a 1750 Red Anchor Chelsea specimen. 


marks of putrefaction and rottenness ; if it is a panel: when 
it has been attacked by worms or insects, and becomes an 
evident danger for the layers of paint; also, when due to 
atmospherical changes, it shows a clear-cut tendency to shrink, 
and thereby occasions the so-called blistering of the paint. 

The restorer proceeds thus: he first glues a strong layer of 
gauze over the painting’s recto (thus over the painted surface). 
When this has become dry, he glues a piece of cardboard, cut 
to an identical size as that of the painting, ontop. The surface of 
the picture being thus strengthened, he places it upon a flat 
working table, face downward, and proceeds with peeling off 
the support from the back of the picture that faces him now. 
If the support is a canvas, he will moisten it and then tear off 
the threads one by one, with the help of a sharp knife. In case 
he has to do with a panel, it will be planed down to about 1/16 
of an inch, and the remaining chips of wood shaved off with a 
knife. As explained above, the preparation has in most Old 
Masters a consistency of its own (in Flemish primitives it 
might be as much as 1 inch thick, in Italian primitives con- 
ceivably even more), which permits the taking off of the entire 
support, as long as the painting is held together by some sort of 
crutch. This is exactly the purpose of the cardboard that was 
glued at the beginning of the operation on top of the paint. 
Once the old support is removed, a new one is placed in its 
stead and glued against the preparation. Moreover, the painting 
will be placed under press for a period varying from 24 to 72 
hours, according to need. Once the painting adheres perfectly 
to the new support, the cardboard can be carefully removed 
from the painted surface, and a new coat of varnish will provide a 
shiny appearance. 

The same principles apply also to the removal of frescoes 
from walls that either crumble or soak up moisture, thereby 
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endangering a given work of art. The surface of the fresco is 
strengthened by glueing rolls of burlap over it. Masons then 
loosen the bricks of the wall supporting the paint, until the 
whole fresco can be safely dislodged from the vertical and laid 
down horizontally upon the floor of the chapel or the monastery 
whose walls it used to adorn. The next step consists of prying 
the bricks from the thick plaster preparation, bearing the 
authentic layers of paint ; a new, strong canvas is finally glued 
to it, thus taking the place of the original brick wall. The fresco 
may then be rightened, and eventually transported to some 
other place of safe-keeping. Records of successful transfers go 
back quite a number of years. We possess detailed reports of 
such operations done by the Louvre authorities at the time of 
Napoleon I. 


TASTE IN HANGING PICTURES 


The same reader observed that a brilliant Vermeer is hung 
in the Frick Collection next to a sombre Rembrandt, and thinks 
that it made the latter look ‘‘dirty,”’ as ‘“‘correctly’’ remarked by a 
child. As far as I am concerned, the opposition of colours did 
not strike me as faulty in taste. Both painters belong to identical 
periods and schools; spiritual unity is thus preserved. 
Vermeer’s brilliancy in the treatment of the figure is mitigated 
by a sombre background. On the other hand, Rembrandt’s 
“Polish Rider’’ appears quite luminous in its broad, transparent 
grey brush strokes. The child that qualified a Rembrandt as 
“‘dirty”’ did not know any better, for taste is a matter for educa- 
tion and does not fall out of a blue sky in the guise of a heavenly 
gift. In fact, where should the poor mite have learned any 
better, reared, as he probably is, on Comic Strips, Soap Operas 
and TV Commercials? It was surely up to the accompanying 
adult to point out Rembrandt’s merits, his deep, probing 
spirituality and his marvellous technique; to be contrasted 
with the slap-dash superficiality of so many gaudy contem- 
poraries with whom the child was apparently already familiar. 
Whosoever is in the least acquainted with child psychology 
knows of their craving for colour, with or without form. I 
grant that it is not always easy to counteract timely the erroneous 
concepts fostered upon our children by art teachers with 
“‘progressive”’ leanings in Grammar and High Schools; but 
it can be done. I know, because my three children have 
developed by now a feeling for quality, sound judgment and a 
taste for genuine art. 

Errk Larsen, New York City. 


A FORGOTTEN ARTIST 


Sir—The esteem in which artists are held seems to 
fluctuate as do the fashions in women’s dress. Fred Barnard, 
once the most popular and widely appreciated of Dickens illus- 
trators, is for the moment almost completely forgotten. 

Barnard was to an extraordinary degree what nowadays 
would be called an “‘opposite number” to the great novelist : 
for he had a keen perception of character, a lively humour, a 
strong sense of the dramatic and a vein of sentimentality. His 
figures were free of the rather repellent exaggerations and cari- 
cature of Phiz and Cruikshank. and, in addition to these advan- 
tages, he was a good draughtsman, who excelled especially in 
the drawing of hands. 

Those who are lucky enough to possess one of his Portfolios 
of Character Sketches must return again and again to his repre- 
sentations of Betsey Trotwood, Micawber and Bill Sikes. Rarely 
has the work of artist and author been so satisfactorily conjoined, 
and there seems to be no doubt that Barnard’s illustrations will 
return to favour when his period once again becomes fashionable. 

It is of interest, perhaps, to add that the two little girls in 
Sargent’s well-known painting at the Tate, Carnation, Lily, 
Lily, Rose, are Barnard’s daughters, Polly and Dolly, who died 
recently at an advanced age. The portrait of their pretty mother, 
by the same artist, is also at the Tate. 


London, N.W.11. ERNEST BLAIKLEY. 


NEGRO ART PRICES 


Sir,—Your correspondent who contributed an account of the 
André Derain sale in Paris to your April number was mistaken 
in believing that African art prices reached their highest level 
in this sale. On the contrary, prices were considerably lower 
than have been paid in recent years in our rooms. For instance, 
a Benin bronze figure of a cock realised goo0,000 fr., plus 21.2 
per cent (about £1,100) ; a similar figure of a cock was sold 
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in our rooms on December 7th, 1953, for £1,400. The large 
Beninstanding figure in the Derain sale fetched 1,800,000 fr., plus 
18.2 per cent, equals approximately £2,200), whereas a similar 
figure sold in our rooms on April 26th, 1954, realised £3,200. 
The general level of prices at the sale was, in fact, somewhat 
below the London level. 

No doubt you will remember that the highest price ever paid 
at auction for a work of African art was the £5,500 paid for a 
Benin bronze head of a queen in our rooms on December 7th, 
1953. 

A. R. A. Hosson, 
Sotheby & Co. 


[In the account of the African art prices referred to, the APOLLO 
French correspondent expressed his views on Paris prices at the 
Derain sale in March last. Ed.]} 


CERAMIC RESEARCH 


Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Geoffrey Wills, in your April 
issue, has evidently a low opinion of the vigilance of the his- 
torians of ceramics. Without venturing to disagree with him 
on such a topic, one may perhaps be forgiven for feeling that it 
should have been possible to find better proof than the instance 
he adduces. 

His conclusion seems to be based on his discovery of the 
announcement of the dissolution of the Dunbibin partnership 
in 1761, a discovery which we are informed enables the name to 
be added to the list of potters who had manufactories on 
Merseyside. 

In this he can hardly be correct and, incidentally, this 
announcement was one from which I myself had quoted 
previously in your March issue. The historians are doubtless 
well able to speak for themselves on such a matter, but, holding 
no brief for them, it seems only fair to say that the Dunbibins 
did not have to wait until 1955 before their name could be 
added to the list of Liverpool's distinguished potters by your 
contributor. They had been known as makers of delftware in 
Liverpool for seventy and more years through innumerable 
references in the town’s records. 

The Dunbibins were not a Liverpool family. There is no 
mention of the name or its variants—Dunbabin, Dunbavan— 
in the records of XVIIth-century Liverpool or earlier, and there 
seems to be little doubt that they came from Southwark with a 
small band of potters who started a “painted earthenware” 
industry in Liverpool in the early years of the XVIIIth century. 

One does not have to wait long for evidence of their presence 
in the town, for in 1713 we read that Jonathan Dunbabin got 
into trouble for having left a clay-hole in Edmond Street in 
an unguarded state ; and he was ordered to fill it up or fence it 
on penalty of god. From then on, the references occur with 
frequency—in voters’ lists, in leases, in the Liverpool Direc- 
tories, in local newspapers, in private letters and elsewhere ; 
indeed, it would not be surprising to find that some fifty or 
sixty such could be collected with ease from these sources. 
The John Dunbibin whose name appears in the voters’ list of 
1734 was evidently then a Freeman. He was one of seventeen 
potters who polled at that election. 

Whether this was the John Dunbibin whose letters between 
1763 and 1770 show that he was on terms of intimacy with 
Josiah Wedgwood and his family we do not know. Wedgwood 
was a creditor of this bankrupt’s estate in 1768, when Dunbibin 
paid twenty shillings in the pound, and seems to have had ideas 
about taking over Dunbibin’s works and making tiles there. 
This, however, came to nothing more than that Wedgwood 
engaged Billy Nichols, the tile-maker at Dunbibin’s, and took 
him to Etruria. 

We do not know what the relations were over the years 
between the two branches of this family, the one in Southwark 
and the other in Liverpool. Whatever the exact nature of the 
manufacture at Southwark, it is quite certain that the making 
of glassware in Liverpool by this family formed no part of its 
activities. 

It is hoped that these few notes about the Liverpool Dunbi- 
bins will be of interest to readers of APOLLO as well as to your 
contributor. 

KNOWLES BONEY. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF 
ART IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR ERIK LARSEN, Litt.D., M.A. 


HE Pierpont Morgan Library treats us at present to a 
memorable exhibition entitled ‘Drawings and Prints by 
Albrecht Diirer’—the former lent by museums and 
private collectors here and in Canada, the latter mostly stem- 
ming from the Metropolitan Museum, which contributes a 
generous selection of the master’s woodcuts and engravings by 
way of complement. Up to a short time ago the American 
artistic patrimony was singularly poor in drawings by the great 
German, and it is only at the occasion of the recent dispersal 
of the famous Lubomirski collection that the deficiency was 
made up: more than ten Diirer drawings were acquired from 
that source. 

The adventures of the famous ensemble of drawings, formed 
by Prince Heinrich Lubomirski during the XIXth century, and 
housed before the war at the Ossolinski National Institute for 
the study of Polish literature and history at Lemberg, constitute 
part and parcel of the gruesome, all-too-familiar, and by now 
half-forgotten chapter tacked by the Nazi overlords on to 
Europe’s history. The Lubomirski Diirer drawings, twenty- 
five in all, were “‘liberated’’ by the Germans as a consequence 
of their victory over Poland. First offered to Goering, who 
turned them down, they were in due course snapped up by 
Hitler, who kept them in his own office in the Reichskanzlei, 
then at the Reichsbank, whence they were shipped to the Alt 
Aussee salt mines. After the war, the drawings were brought 
to the Central Collecting point at Munich, restored to the 
rightful heir of the princely family, and finally sold by the latter. 

The exhibit covers the whole range of Diirer’s activity. 
Chronologically, its earliest item is the youthful “Self-Portrait,” 
signed with the monogram, and dated 1493 on the back. The 
sketch has probably served for the artist’s painted self-portrait 
of the same year preserved in the Louvre museum, and is one 
of the three Lubomirski drawings acquired by Mr. Robert 
Lehman. My readers may recall the art patron’s name from a 
previous article, in which I reported on the loan exhibition of 
part of his collection at the Metropolitan Museum. A different 
self-portrait from the same year, also a pen-drawing, belongs 
to the Erlangen University Library. The significance of both 
these annotations lies in the fact that the young artist, though 
brought up in the traditions of the late Gothic and steeped 
in the study of Schongauer, attempts here to wrestle with 
problems of formal rendition projected into spatial depth. 
He must have sensed their lack in contemporary German 
teaching and strained to find a personal solution. Small 
wonder that his path was soon to turn southward, to Italy. 

Several of the 

- drawings shown are 

preparatory for en- 
gravings and etch- 
ings ; thus, the fam- 
ous “‘Adam and Eve” 
of 1504 and the 
“Abduction” of 1516. 
Others relate to his 
studies of human pro- 
portions; e.g., the 
“Head of a Man in 
Profile.’’ Here, 
Diirer laid out the 
scheme of an ideal 
male head, probing 
for the laws of pro- 
portion, and achiev- 
ing an astonishingly 
classical construction 
outlined by a delicate 
pen. Besides studies 
related to the artist’s 
graphical _ projects, 


ALBERT DURER. 
é A Kneeling Donor. 

Fay Pierpoint Morgan 
- +) Library, New York. 
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ALBERT DURER. Self-Portrait at age 22. 
Coll. Robert Lehman, New York. 


some of the drawings on exhibit can be associated with Diirer 
paintings. The “Kneeling Donor” of 1506 has direct connec- 
tions with the “‘Feast of the Rose Garlands,” dating from the 
artist’s second Venetian sojourn, and is therefore also executed 
in the traditional Southern technique: brush heightened with 
white, on blue paper. Working with a fine brush on tinted 
paper seems to have especially appealed to the artist. He made 
repeated use of the method and was also responsible for its 
introduction into Germany. A costume study of a “Young 
Woman in Netherlandish Dress,” lent by the National Gallery 
of Art, Widener Collection, is done in the same technique on 
grey paper this time, and lavishly heightened with white. The 
drawing undoubtedly dates from Diirer’s journey to the Low 
Countries and might even be identified from his diary. From 
1525 dates the likeness of Susanna of Bavaria, the artist’s 
esteemed patroness: orderly, powerfully expressive and devoid 
of ostentation. 

The span included between the “Self-Portrait” of 1493 and 
the later work permits considered judgment of the artist’s evolu- 
tion. Starting out as a young, extremely gifted firebrand, Diirer 
achieved maturity, equanimity and purity of line, establishing 
himself in the interval as the highest attainment of German art 
expression. 

About half the drawings shown are executed in pen and ink, 
others are brush or metal-point studies ; but there is a dearth 
of works executed in charcoal (the ‘“‘Dead Christ,” lent by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, being the exception that confirms 
the rule) and a complete lack of landscapes in water-colour and 
gouache. Our collections will have to fill in these gaps at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

Among the Metropolitan Museum’s participation, consisting 
of engravings and woodcuts, two of the former: ‘‘Melancholia’’ 
and “Knight, Death and Devil,” stand out; although the 
““Nativity”’ of 1504—one of the finest impressions in existence— 
and “‘The Prodigal Son,” in which the drawing of a “Steer” 
(also on exhibit) was at least partially made use of, should not 
be forgotten either. The woodcuts of Diirer’s famous “Three 
Large Books,” the Apocalypse, the Life of the Virgin, and 
the “Large Passion,” are all represented in proof impressions. 
Finally, we encounter two actual woodblocks having served 
for the printing of Samson Rending the Lion and the 
Arms of Michael Behaim, the latter featuring on its back 
an autograph letter by the master. 

This first comprehensive showing of Diirer drawings, 
engravings and woodcuts in America is a cultural event of the 
highest significance ; we are therefore deeply beholden to the 
Pierpont Morgan Library and its staff for the outstanding public 
service they have hereby performed. 
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EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


T is a curious fact that the permanent collections of those 

museums which show other works of art than paintings 

are not very much in the public eye in this country and 
elsewhere on the Continent. For that reason the directors 
of these institutions try to attract more visitors by a non-stop 
sequence of stimulating events. A good example for this 
thesis is the municipal museum of The Hague, which pos- 
sesses a very fine permanent collection of ancient arts and 
crafts, mainly pottery and porcelain; the visitors to this 
department, however, are few in comparison with the 
remarkable quality of applied art which can be seen in this 
wing of the museum. The same is true, for instance, of 
another ceramic museum, the Hetjens and Riesebieter 
collection in Diisseldorf. Now, a part of that collection has 
been transferred temporarily to The Hague, finely displayed 
in renovated rooms with new show-cases, and all at once 
people show interest for two centuries of German faience 
—from 1600 to 1800. 

The exhibition gives a survey of the development of 
German earthenware during the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries and will be followed by similar shows of English 
and French pottery. Foreign art has never been in vogue 
in the Netherlands, and it is very instructive to see here the 
differences in material and decoration between home-made 
Delftware and the products from our Eastern neighbours, 
The German production reached the pinnacle in the years 
between 1720 and 1775, when the fame of Delft, culminating 
between 1676 and 1725, was on the wane. The German 
potters had been influenced by oriental China, either directly 
or via Italy, Portugal, France and Holland. The expensive- 
ness and popularity of Eastern porcelain led to imitations, 
but German traditions in forms and colours created new 
motives as, for instance, an ornament called ‘‘German 
flowers.” 

The exhibition begins with XVIIth-century Hamburg 
faience, mostly with blue and white decoration, derived from 
Portugese majolica which was inspired by Persia. A more 
important centre was Hanau, near Frankfort on the Main, 
where production started in 1661, and Frankfort itself. 
The quality of this faience and the glaze bear a striking 
resemblance to original Delft wares, whereas the Berlin 
pieces show a Chinese character and the influence of the 
van Eenhoorns. Along with the third important centre, 
Nuremberg, the factories of Ansbach and Bayreuth should 
be mentioned. Ansbach is famous by the famille verte 
decoration and hunting-scenes in the style of late baroque 
painting. The works had to close in the beginning of the 
XIXth century as they could not compete with another 
factory making stoneware after British models. 

The most charming and valuable pieces are the products 
of Hausmalerei ; Hausmaler is the name for artists who did 
not work in a factory, but who decorated in their homes the 
white jugs and plates in their personal style and taste. We 
find landscapes and representations from the Bible and daily 
life, very carefully performed in rich pastel colours. They 
worked mostly in Nuremberg and Augsburg, and the jug 
here reproduced, painted by Bartholomeus Seuter, belongs 
to the finest pieces of the recommendable exhibition. 

Holland has to deplore the loss of an extremely valuable 
collection which was not known to a large public. Mr. 
Frits Lugt, who combines the qualities of an art-historian, 
collector, connoisseur and dealer, has lent his costly collection 
of old master drawings, paintings, prints, porcelain, furniture 
and other works of art to Paris, where he will set up, in 
collaboration and with the support of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, the Institut Neerlandais, a cultural centre. Mr. 
Lugt’s beautiful houses on the Lange Vijverberg in The 
Hague will be sold to the municipal Council for Fine Arts, 
it is said, for £40,000, in order to get more space for the 
town museum. It seems to be the intention to remove the 
Bredius Museum to these premises. After the disappearance 
of the von Pannwitz collection to the American art market 
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Hausmalerie, 
about 1750. De- 
corated by BAR- 
THOLOMEUS 
SEUTER. Augs- 
burg. 
Exhibited at The 
Hague. 
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some years ago, now the Lugt collection emigrates silently, 
and only insiders will actually realise the gravity of these 
losses of national art property. 

Very high prices were paid for XIXth-century paint- 
ings of The Hague School last month at the Frederik Muller 
sale in Amsterdam. The collector B. Geus v. d. Heuvel paid 
27,000 guilders for G. H. Breitner’s ‘“Teertuinen in Amster- 
dam,”’ and 23,000 guilders for a windmill by J. Maris. 
Bosboom’s ‘‘Portugese Synagogue in Amsterdam” brought 
15,000 guilders. Old pictures had not been offered on a big 
scale. A portrait attributed to G. Terborch, ‘‘Charles I of 
France on Horseback,” went for 7,500 guilders to England, 
and a Transylvanian carpet, of which the other known 
example is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, realised 
nearly 10,000 guilders. 

The Queen Wilhelmina Foundation, which combats 
cancer, will organise a charity auction of works of art in the 
rooms of Messrs. Mak van Waay in Amsterdam. Five 
hundred items have been collected so far, ranging from an 
antique teaspoon to a panel by Aert van der Neer, valued at 
12,000 guilders, or from a Japanese print to a Jan Lievens, 
which has to realise £2,000. The total value of this benefit 
sale is estimated at a quarter million guilders and further 
donations are invited. 

The van Meegeren-Vermeer case has not yet come to a 
close, and Mr. van Beuningen, Holland’s biggest collector, 
is still involved in lawsuits in order to prove that the two van 
Meegerens in his possession are original Vermeers. Mr. 
van Beuningen tried to prove, with the support of two deaiers 
from Utrecht, that van Meegeren could not have painted the 
‘‘Men of Emmaus” and the ‘‘Last Supper.”” The dealers 
say they have found evidence of this theory and they charge 
£30,000 sterling for their work, while the collector holds 
the view that a considerably lower indemnification for the 
investigations will be adequate. A second action of Mr. van 
Beuningen is directed against Prof. Coremans, Belgian State 
expert in the van Meegeren case ; it will come up for trial, 
after repeated postponement, next month. H. M. C. 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA 


REVALUATION of the work of Andrea Mantegna, 
A the greatest Italian master of the Quattrocento besides 

Piero della Francesca, is overdue. Kristeller’s pioneer 
work on the artist is over fifty years old and Giuseppe Fiocco’s 
excellent monograph of 1937 is not available in English. The 
Phaidon Press have done well to present the complete works 
of Mantegna in illustration with an eminently sensible introduc- 
tion by E. Tietze-Conrat.* In no more than thirty pages the 
author draws a panorama of Mantegna’s work and life, a kind 
of bird’s-eye view of his artistic situation in the northern 
citadel of Italian humanism, which was Padua in the middle 
of the XVth century. For Mantegna’s work is, above all, the 
pictorial or rather sculptural expression of a Renaissance passion 
for antiquity which swept all Italy at that time, but crystallised 
more particularly in that learned University town and became 
flesh in the enamoured humanism of its leading painter. From 
the frescoes in the Ovetari Chapel with scenes from the life of 
S. James and S. Christopher, where Roman buildings, sculpture, 
and bas-reliefs abound, to the classical Processional of the 
Triumph of Czsar, from his seventeenth to his seventieth years 
Mantegna indulged his passion for reproducing the antique 
world in paint which, as he grows older, assumes a stone- 
coloured monochrome. Thus in his old age Mantegna returned 
to the principal inspiration of his youth. 

His formative years were spent in the workshop of Francesco 
Squarcione at Padua, who, himself a middling artist but a 
compelling teacher, had drawn the young eagle into his nest. 
In fact, he adopted the eleven-year-old boy, and for six years 
taught him to draw after the antique. Then, at seventeen, 
Mantegna was ready for the work in the Ovetari Chapel, which, 
destroyed by bombs in 1944, is now in the process of recon- 
struction. But Squarcione was not the only influence upon the 


* Mantegna. E. Tietze-Conrat. Phaidon Press. 42s 
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Portrait of Cardinal Mazzarota 


growing boy. For ten years Donatello worked in Padua at his 
bronze-reliefs and statuary in the great church of Il Santo 
and at his equestrian monument, the Gattamelata. Donatello’s 
work was perhaps for Mantegna the deeper inlet into antiquity 
than Squarcione’s teaching, but Mrs. Tietze-Conrat makes the 
interesting point that, while Donatello’s work in the Santo 
emphasises expression and movement of excited groups, 
Mantegna concentrates on the action of single figures. None 
the less the presence in Padua of the greatest sculptor of the 
XVth century who drew his life-blood from classical art 
must have helped to shape Mantegna’s vision, and the author 
herself relates the famous portrait of Cardinal Mazzarota of 
Mantegna’s Paduan period to Donatello’s Gattamelata. Even 
at the end of his life, when he painted the great altar of the 
Madonna and Child in a mandorla of cherubs with four monu- 
mental saints, now in the Museo del Castello at Milan, spiritual 
expression and the organisation of space and perspective are 
“‘Mantegna’s final testimony to his early contacts with 
Donatello’s altar in the Santo.” 

Between these two poles lies the ceaseless work of Mantegna 
over a period of forty years spent as court painter to three 
generations of Gonzaga Dukes in the city of Mantua. His prin- 
cipal work, in which for a while Mantegna dispensed with his 
classical preoccupations and severity, are the group-portraits of 
the Camera degli Sposi in the Gonzaga Castle, where the artist 
developed his monumental portraiture of powerful Renaissance 
men and women, and his perfect illusionism of architectural 
divisions and landscape. Here even the flat ceiling, encircled 
by a stone balustre with grown figures and cupids looking down, 
appears vaulted, letting in the light of heaven and the blue sky. 
This is Mantegna’s testament of beauty, and it is from here that 
Correggio will take on in the XVIth century. Thus Mantegna, 
emanating from the archeological school of Squarcione, inspired 
by Donatello, humanised by Giovanni Bellini into whose family 
he married in 1453, combines antique grandeur of form with a 
sculptural concept of space. This is no longer based on linear 
nor yet on atmospheric perspective, but evolves from the 
strength and presence of monumental figures, moving in the 
architectural surround. 
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GAMMELT NORSK GLAS. Apa 
Bucu Potak. Gyldendal Norsk For- 
lag. Oslo. 1953. £5. 

Reviewed by E. B. Haynes 


For all that the roots of any Norwegian 
glass industry go back only to 1741, know- 
ledge of it in England has been of the 
scantiest by reason of a dearth of material 
and of facilities for its recognition. A 
short while age, however, a book finely 
printed on—in our eyes — exceptional 
paper, well illustrated, and bearing all the 
signs of patient expert research and 
authentic conclusions, was published in 
Norwegian—but with an English summary. 

The authoress has had the inestimable 
advantage of an elaborate early price list, 
with drawings, issued in 1763—an invalu- 
able record probably unmatched else- 
where. The story really begins with the 
formation of ‘The Norwegian Company” 
in 1749. The Court at Copenhagen had 
ambitious designs to exploit the natural 
resources of the country, and glass produc- 
tion was one obvious objective, backed by 
the forest timber available. Previously, 
sea-borne imports from England or Venice 
had supplied the rich, and pedlar-borne 
German glass supplied the poorer. None 
the less it was the unusual case of supply 
creating the demand. 

The styles and progress of Norwegian- 
made glass have a fairly close parallel in 
American-made glass over the same period. 
At first German workers were engaged, 
not unsuccessfully, as some fine glasses 
demonstrate. In 1753 glass-making came 
right to the fore with further glass 
houses erected for window and for bottle 
glass. 
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An Englishman was secured, one 
James Keith of South Shields, who left 
his mark and that of Newcastle on the 
crystal (lead) glass made at Néstetangen. 
A lime-potash metal was used for cheaper 
vessels in German style. The fortunes 
and fate of this and other glass houses are 
carefully followed to the expiry of the 
State monopoly in 1803, and on through 
the period of private enterprise for another 
forty years or so, when the industry was 
modernised. Names to conjure with are 
those of Kohler and Vinter, tutor and 
pupil, and engravers both; a superb 
roval marriage goblet by the latter hand 
was a surprise packet recently sold by 
auction in London. From the reviewer's 
point of view the English summary 
(22 pp.) is most reassuring, and the book 
can confidently be recommended to 
English collectors on this score alone. 


THE DEMON OF PROGRESS IN 
THE ARTS. By WynpHAM LEwIs. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Victor Rienaecker 


This is a book which should be read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested by 
all artists, art-critics, art-dealers, pro- 
moters and collectors; in fact, by all 
those interested in the fine and the less 
fine arts for one reason or another. It will 
not be pleasant reading for many; and 
the solid meat it contains under its light 
cover of caustic humour is not likely to be 
easily digested except by the strongest 
stomachs. And why? Because Wyndham 
Lewis mercilessly deflates the whole art 
set-up. His book will therefore please 
some people and infuriate others. The 
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former will laugh like the child at the 
naked King in the famous fairy tale; and 
it is to be hoped that it will blast some 
complaisant individuals out of their self- 
esteem and seemingly insane loyalties. 
Most modern art, as practised today, has 
as its motive the desire to be original at 
and for any price; and, in order to 
establish a market for itself and thereafter 
enhance its snob-value, it descends to a 
form of subtle personal flattery that 
deliberately ignores and negates all higher 
values. 

Wyndham Lewis deplores above all 
things the crusading spirit of some of our 
modern artists; and he holds, quite 
properly, that the true artist ought to find 
the salvationist temper entirely distasteful. 
And he proceeds to launch a diversionary 
attack upon the entrenched interests of the 
middleman and promoter, whose evident 
purpose it is to excite and encourage 
technical extremes only in order to 
attract the attention of a public that is still 
only in the paleolithic period mentally. 

It is frequently not easy to be quite 
sure how seriously Wyndham Lewis hopes 
and desires his immensely diverting and 
dexterous dialectics to be taken. His 
mental agility is enormous and often quite 
disconcerting. At times he may be sus- 
pected of setting up certain imaginary 
bogies simply for the fun of bowling them 
over. Nevertheless, the intelligent reader, 
who is acquainted with his valiant record of 
almost single-handed combat against the 
overwhelming odds of popular and gullible 
opinion, will discern that central core of 
truth around which he may at times be 
thought to be dancing sometimes rather 
provokingly. 
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MUSIC : THE POWER OF SOUND 
By H. R. Hulbert 


T is always interesting to compare people’s reactions to a 
] particular work of art, not only among the contemporaries 

of its creator but at a later period, when one’s appreciation 
is no longer conditioned by unfamiliarity with the work. 

To-day one can, for example, enjoy the later quartets of 
Beethoven on long-playing records almost as perfectly as in a 
concert hall, and in how much greater comfort. Time was 
when these scores caused many a wrinkled brow. Prince 
Galitzin, who commissioned them, wrote: “I must admit 
these eagerly awaited quartets were a source of deep disappoint- 
ment in music circles in St. Petersburg.’’ Even the modern 
writer Robert Haven Schauffler, in a work on Beethoven 
published in New York in 1946, says of the great C Sharp 
Minor: ‘More than any other work of Beethoven this quartet 
represents to the writer the gradual and painful acquisition of 
a taste long denied. . . . It took him thirty years to realise that 
this quartet uniquely blends the pure and unerring intuition 
of the child with the maturest experience of the supreme 
genius.’ But the pendulum has swung so far the other way 
that the mere mention of these works causes some people to 
sink reverently to their knees, and to find in them deep esoteric 
meanings. Bernard Shaw, on the other hand, referred to 
“these beautiful, simple, straightforward, unpretentious, per- 
fectly intelligible posthumous quartets.” 

A work that seems to-day to convey a far more esoteric mean- 
ing, and heard far too seldom, is Scriabin’s ‘Poem de L’extase.”’ 
But Scriabin sought inspiration in theosophy, and devoted the 
last fifteen years of his life to a work to be called ‘‘A Misterium,”’ 
which was to take the form of some kind of service intended to 
make a simultaneous appeal to the senses by all the Arts. 
Unfortunately, his untimely death cut short his great ambition. 
“Scriabin knew he had a message to convey to the world, and 
that through music it could be given.”’ So writes Cyril Scott, 
also an adherent to theosophy, in a remarkable book on Music : 
Its Secret Influence Throughout the Ages.” Differing funda- 
mentally from the usually held view that music is the product of 
the age, he believes the opposite to be true—that the age is 
largely influenced by its music. But is the idea so strange ? 
We know sound can destroy. It was one of Caruso’s after- 
dinner stunts to smash a wine glass by singing a certain note, 
and did not the walls of Jericho collapse at the concerted blasts 
of Joshua’s trumpets? If sound can destroy can it not also 
build? The note of a violin can mould sand on a tray into 
geometrical patterns, the same note producing the same pattern. 

But it is to the social and moral effect of music that our 
attention is drawn in Mr. Scott’s book. Commencing with 
Bach we are not surprised to learn his influence has had a 
definitely stimulating effect on the mental plane. ‘The mathe- 
matical ingenuity of his fugue-writing alone contributed greatly 
to this influence. . . . From the day when Bach’s music spread 
abroad date the vastly increased intellectuality of the German 
people and the endeavours of some of their greatest thinkers.”’ 

Beethoven, we learn for the first time, was the father of 
psychoanalysis. His mission was to portray in sound every 
variety of human emotion, which induced sympathy on a scale 
hitherto unknown, and thus caused those who heard it “‘to 
realise not only the more obvious troubles of others, grief, 
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deprivation, sickness, yearning, but also—in themselves as 
well as in others—that vast array of strange emotions, feelings, 
passions, of which men were too ashamed to speak.” 

Mendelssohn’s music, though so unlike Beethoven’s, also 
exercised a sympathy-inducing influence. ‘‘No music prior to 
Mendelssohn had insistently breathed such exquisite tenderness. 
. . . Beethoven’s great art was to awaken compassion by, as it 
were, portraying the wretched and the destitute in all their 
misery ; Mendelssohn’s was to achieve the same result by 
portraying them made happy.” 

When we come to Wagner we note a dual influence. “Bach 
and Handel had portrayed religious devotion, or love for 
God, but Wagner was the first to portray that love which is 
God.”’ No one hearing the Prize Song in Meistersinger, or the 
Good Friday music in Parsifal, could doubt it. But unfortun- 
ately there were less desirable elements in some of his music, 
such, for instance, as love of power, which played so important 
a part in The Ring, with what unhappy results we know only 
too well.” 

As the ‘“‘Dark Forces,”’ we are told, have been responsible 
for jazz it is not surprising that it has caused a marked decline in 
morals. A further result was to be seen in that love of 
sensationalism which has so greatly increased, with a demand 
for “‘thrills,’’ crook dramas, and plays. 

But apparently we are passing through a transition stage, 
and of the future of music Cyril Scott gives us a more inspiring 
picture. “As everyone is aware, we are much troubled by the 
nerve-shattering noise to which in all large towns we are 
subjected. . . . In order to help to counteract this, certain 
composers will be used to evolve a type of music calculated to 
heal where these discordant noises have destroyed. .. . In course 
of time music will become more potent to bring humanity into 
touch with the higher planes, this enabling them to experience 
a spiritual joy now only experienced by the very few.” 

No less a musician than Sir Malcolm Sargent, at the end of 
last year’s Promenade Jubilee season, was reported in the Press 
to have “‘advised modern composers to listen to more Bach and 
Beethoven, and to read Shakespeare and the Bible. 

So we await in hope the coming of a modern Orpheus to 
lead us out of this welter of discord into a new era of harmony 
and peace. 
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CHAMPAGNE IN SPRINGTIME By Mary SEATON 
B itis the the vineyards of Champagne, a waiting company 


fills the caves and subterranean passages that stretch for a 
distance of a hundred and twenty miles. Let the traveller 
look up at the slopes of the Montagne de Reims, let his eye range ® 
ay 


towards the westward plain, and his imagination must see the 
millions of bottles of Champagne wine which lie below the 
surface of the chalk in orderly rows. 

These bottles are stored for years at an average depth of a 
hundred feet, in a cool and even temperature. The wine 
maturing in them comes to perfection among the vaults and 
arches of a chalky sub-soil which is in a sense part of itself ; for 
the roots of all Champagne vines grow on a subsoil of chalk, and 
it is this which, to a great degree, gives the wines their unique 
characteristics. 

In springtime, the district of Champagne is a lively place, 
for Nature rejoices not only above ground but below it as well. 
Not only do larks sing above the short turf of rounded hills, the 
blossoms open about red-roofed farms which seldom know wild 
weather, but the new wines pressed at the autumn vendange 
wake up from their winter’s sleep. Cool and clear during the 
last of the winter days, they begin to feel a disturbance at the 
brighter weather. They stir, they bubble, they start to ferment 
all over again. At this period, the bottling from cask takes place. 
Corks are wired firmly into bottles, yet even so the noisy smash 
of youth bursting its bands can be heard, for the springtime, or 
“secondary,” fermentation is so fierce that the wine sometimes 
breaks the glass. 

Supposing you decide to call in on this labyrinthine world of 
wine beneath the ground. It is easy to reach: only a hundred 
miles east of Paris. 

Looking at the map, Reims is at the top of a vinicultural 
triangle which has Epernay half-way along its base, with 
Chateau-Thierry and Chalons to the left and right. 

Between Reims and Epernay are the downlgnd hills called 
the Montagne de Reims. On their southern slopes lie the leading 
first growths of Verenay, Verzy and Mailly; then come the E P E = NAY | F RAN CE 
important vineyards of the Valley of the Marne, dominated by 
Ay. South of the Marne comes the Céte de Blancs, where white 
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grapes grow, for Champagne is made from black grapes with a 
small quantity of white. 

A tour of the vineyards should include all these places, witha 
call at Hautvillers, where in the XVIIth century the Benedictine 
monk Dom Perignon discovered the secret of sparkling 
Champagne. The Musée Vinicole at Epernay is fascinating, 
with its pictures and models of Champagne making. 

Soon come the cellars—those endless passages which go 
burrowing into the chalk. Towards Reims, doors open upon 
this underworld in every direction. You enter one of them and 
are conducted down a flight of least a hundred steps. Coolness, 
silence, then, inevitably, those eye-dazzling, those repetitive, 
those thousands upon thousands of bottles stretching into the 
distance. A silent, waiting, leisurely world of wine coming to its 
zenith. 


Above ground it is interesting to look to Reims, reflecting 
that part of the city may have been constructed from materials 
dug from this cellar; for many of the Champagne cellars 
were originally quarries which supplied stones for this pur- 
pose. The eye strays across to the cathedral, so nearly related 
to the very vineyards themselves. It is used by and belongs 
to those who make their living from wine, and the stone carvers 
have not forgotten this, for some of the interior arches bear 


SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


SILVER 

The silver sold at Christie’s has included a James II plain circular 
salver on a detachable baluster foot and engraved with the arms of 
Petty impaling Williams for Charles Petty, 1st Baron Shelburne, who 
married Mary, daughter of Sir John Williams in 1690. The salver 
measured 114 in. diam., weighed 31 oz. 13 dwt., was dated 1685, 
with maker’s mark probably RL, and brought £220. {£680 was paid 
for a pair of silver-gilt salvers, also circular, decorated with applied 
rams’ masks and laurel festoons, 14} in. diam., by Frederick Kandler, 
1775, 108 oz. 12 dwts. Engraved with the arms of Bennet with 
Colebrook in pretence for Charles, 4th Earl of Tankerville, and 
Emma Colebrooke, whom he married in 1771. 

A Charles II tankard and cover of plain cylindrical form with 
flat cover made £290. It measured 6} in. high, Cork, c. 1665, and 
would appear to be one of the earliest pieces of domestic plate bearing 
the Cork marks. For the maker’s mark HB in monogram and serrated 
circles compare Jackson, p. 690, line 2, where a similar mark, but 
with different shield and devices, on a communion cup of 1663 at 
Lismore Cathedral, is mentioned. This tankard weighed 26 oz. 
13 dwt. A gold two-handled cup and cover with fluting on the lower 
part of the body, 17} in. high, 9 carat, 44 0z., sold for £360, with an 
ebonised plinth mounted with a gold figure of a jockey at each end. 

Examples of foreign silver included a German soup tureen, cover 
and stand which sold for £750. This was supported on four foliate 
feet and the two-handled oval body of slightly shaped outline, 114 in. 
wide, by C. D. Schrédel, Dresden, c. 1760 (250 0z.). The tureen 
and stand are engraved beneath the base with the monogram and 
crown of Frederick Augustus, King of Saxony. 

£370 was paid for a Scandinavian peg-tankard, the body chased 
with baskets of flowers and with an inscription in a wreath, on three 
lion sejant and ball feet, 104 in. high, c. 1608; the maker’s ‘mark CH 
resembles that of Carl Hoffmeier of Copenhagen and Elsinore 
(51 0z. 7 dwt.). 

At Sotheby’s a pair of sauceboats and ladles by Paul de Lamerie 
brought £350. The sauceboats had mask and scroll handles and wavy 
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figures busy about their grape harvesting, and in the south 
transept is the great window given last year by people connected 
with the Champagne trade. 


rims and measured 7} in., 1749; the ladles probably the same date 
(30 oz. 18 dwt.). An example of French silver sold at Sotheby’s was 
an ecuelle and cover from the Louis XV period finely engraved with a 
scrolling foliate design and an ecclesiastical hat with six tassels, 
6} in. diam., 23 oz. 15 dwt. The discharge mark on the cover is 
apparently that of Hubert Louvier, 1732-38. Later examples of 
English silver were a pair of George III chop dishes and covers with 
side handles and beaded borders, 15} in. wide, 83 oz. 15 dwt., fully 
marked, by Henry Greenway, 1790. Engraved with the arms of 
St. John with Mildmay in pretence for Sir Henry St. John, who 
married in 1786 Jane Mildmay and took on the additional name 
of Mildmay by Royal Licence in 1790. A-salver by John Crouch and 
Thomas Hannam, 1778, sold for £140, this was chased with husk 
festoons pendant from rams’ heads within a beaded rim and engraved 
with contemporary armorials, 18 in. diam., 73 0z. 6 dwt. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold a pair of Queen Anne style 
candlesticks on shell-shaped bases for £40. These measured 8 in. 
and were circa 1739. 

Phillips, Son and Neale made £72 for a Victorian four-piece tea 
and coffee set, 74 oz. 


PICTURES 

At both Sotheby’s and Christie’s there were sales of Old Master 
paintings last month. At the Sotheby sale the extremely high price 
of £10,500 was paid for a view of the Canal Grande from Palazzo 
Corner to the Dogana, by Canaletto ; to the right are figures in the 
Campo san Vio and in the background is a view of the Bacino with 
many ships. The picture measures 44 in. by 63 in., and has been in 
the collection of Sir Reginald Proctor- -Beauchamp, Bt., Langley 
Park, Norwich. In the MS. “Descriptive Catalogue of the pictures, 
etc., at Langley Hall, Norfolk,” of 1815, lot 20 is said to have been 
painted for G. Proctor, Esq., when resident in Venice. Two pictures 
by Francesco Guardi brought £9,000. These were of the “Entrance 
to the Arsenal, Venice,” and a view of the Rialto Bridge, both signed. 
The first measured 12} in. by 21 in. and the second 12} in. by 20} in. 
A “View over Hampstead Heath,”’ by John Constable, R.A., beneath 
a stormy sky and Heath House to the right, sold for £3,100. Heath 
House belonged to the owner’s great-grandfather and also appears in 
the painting exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1830 and now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. This picture measured 16} in. by 
214 in. Sir Richard Cotterell, Bt., sent a painting by Francesco 
Zuccarelli, R.A., of a village on the banks of a stream, with a peasant 
girl driving cattle past a large clump of trees. This picture, which 
measured 30} in. by 48} in., sold for £1,900. Another work by 
Francesco Zuccarelli, R.A., was a landscape with a mounted shep- 
herdess and a small boy fishing, 27 in. by 10} in. This brought 
£1,200. The same owner also sent a pair of Roman Capricci by 
Canaletto, each sold for £2,000 and showed figures by classical ruins, 
26 in. and 26? in. by 404in. A Mediterranean coast scene, by Joseph 
Vernet, previously in the collection of the Duke of Orleans, sold for 
£2,300. This was signed and dated 1766, and measured 63 in. by 
1o1 in, Oriental figures waiting on the quay with a lighthouse in the 
background and a man-o’-war off-shore. Two works by Frans Post 
of views in Brazil sold for £1,650 and £1,350. The first was signed 
and dated 1665, and measured 17} in. by 24} in., and shows natives 
dancing on a road which leads to a village, the other signed and dated 
1661, on panel measuring 17} in. by 21}in., had date palms and other 
tropical vegetation in the foreground with natives carrying baskets. 
These two pictures from the collection of the late Sir Robert Hyde 
Greg, K.C.M.G., were sold for the benefit of the National Art- 
Collections Fund and the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

The pictures at Christie’s included ‘“‘The Laughing Drinker,” by 
Frans Hals, which sold for 3,000 gns. It shows a bearded man, half- 
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length, turned to the right, but looking at the spectator, wearing a 
black dress with white collar and holding a tankard, 29 in. by 24 in. 
It was certified by Dr. W. Bode and Dr. Hofstede de Groot. See 
p. 26, of Dr. W. R. Valentiner’s “‘Klassiker de Kunst Frans Hals,” 
1921. The work of Salomon van Ruisdael was represented by a river 
scene with sailing boats and a church in the distance, 13} in. by 12 in. 
on panel, which sold for 2,300 gns. Two paintings by Francesco 
Zuccarelli, R.A., from the collection of the Earl of Lovelace, brought 
1,100 gns. and 1,150 gns. The first is a landscape with figures and a 
village in the background, the second shows a dismounted horseman 
walking beside a river with a girl and a dog, a town in the distance. 
A view of a Venetian street with a ruined archway, by Francesco 
Guardi, brought 1,050 gns. This work measured 10} in, by 8} in., 
oval, on panel. In the drawings section of the sale a collection of 
eight drawings of Venetian views by Giacomo Guardi brought 
2,400 gns. These were all signed by the artist on the reverse, giving 
details of the places. They all came from the collection of A. Imbert 
of Rome and of Mrs. Burns, and were now sent for sale by the Most 
Hon. the Marchioness of Kedleston, G.B.E. A drawing sent by 
Humphrey W. Cook, Esq., by David Cox, of Ulverston Sands, 
brought 750 gns. It shows a party of horsemen crossing the sands 
on a windy day and measures 22} in. by 33} in. It was shown at 
several exhibitions, including the David Cox Exhibition, Birmingham, 
1890, No. 45, and the Winter Exhibition, Royal Academy, 1906. 

At the Motcomb Galleries a painting by an unknown artist of a 
hilly landscape with a lake and figures, 39 in. by 54 in., sold for £140. 
Two others of similar type, one, 154 in, by ro} in., the other, with 
classical buildings, 28 in. by 64 in., each brought £70. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley made £875 for a portrait of John 
Mytton, Esq., astride his horse Baronet, by John Ferneley. It is 
reputed that this painting was given by John Mytton to Thomas 
Pemberton, one of his hunting friends, who was then in residence at 
the Old Hall, Sedgeley, Staffordshire. 


PEWTER 

Sotheby’s sold pewter recently which included an English 
charger, broad-rimmed and with reeded edge, 2} in. diam., by 
“T.S.,”" an unknown maker whose hallmarks appear on the rim. 
A Channel Islands measure of Jersey type, by John de St. Croix, 
London, and Channel Islands, c. 1730, and an almost identical measure, 
brought £15. Cotterell mentions this maker as No. 1360. A Nor- 
mandy flagon with heart-shaped cover and twin-acorn thumbpiece, 
11 in., sold with another very similar flagon, 10} in., for £16. £14 
was paid for a circular alms dish with embossed and fluted design 
in the well, 18? in. diam., and a French five-lobed plate with heraldic 
design and punched fleurs de lys, late XVIIIth century. 

At the Motcomb Galleries a pewter basin and ewer, 12} in. and 
7% in., sold for £12 Ios. 


PAPERWEIGHTS 

French paperweights sold at Sotheby’s included a fine Baccarat 
snake weight, with the green snake lying coiled on a silver and buff 
rockwork ground, which brought £190. An example from the Clichy 
factory was a very rare weight signed in full in a single cane in a close 
millefiori arrangement and cut all over with hollow diamonds, 3} in. 
Imbert and Amic in Les Presse-Papiers Frangais illustrate a paper- 
weight signed in this way. This present example sold for £155. 
Another interesting paperweight from the Clichy factory was a 
magnum weight, the base bearing the initials V.A. in monogram below 
a crown and the words “Londres 1851.” The decoration of scattered 
millefiori type and contained in original leather case, 3{ in., it sold 
for £170. 

At the Kemptown Auction Rooms, Brighton, a pair of orange and 
lemon overlay bowls sold for £19. 


TEXTILES 

Sotheby’s sold a panel of Elizabethan embroidery of unusually 
fresh colouring and worked in a variety of stitches with flowers and 
insects on a white satin ground, 6 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 6in. This rare 
piece sold for £120. 


At Christie’s 17 gns. was paid for each of two lots. One was an 
Italian embroidery Chalice Veil worked in coloured silks and gold 
thread on a cream satin ground, 19 in. by 20 in., framed; the other 
was a panel of Charles II needle and stump work, worked in coloured 
threads with the seated figure of a king in a tent, framed, 16 in. high 
by 204 in. wide. 


HOUSE SALE. CAMBRIDGE 

Knight, Frank and Rutley held a sale at The Grange, Bottisham, 
Cambridge, the property of the late Mrs. P. E. Rank. Among the 
many interesting lots was an Aubusson tapestry carpet with a central 
oval floral medallion and floral and leaf scroll borders, 14 ft. 4 in. by 
10 ft. 4 in., which sold for £250. A blue Agra carpet with a floral 
design, to ft. 7 in. by g ft., brought £175, and a Samarkand rug with 
a conventional medallion design on a gold ground, £64. , In the 
furniture section a suite of six Louis XVI Fauteuils and a canape, 
with Beauvais tapestry covers and cream and gilt frames, brought 
£1,000. An early Georgian wall mirror contained in a carved gilt 
frame with foliate scrolls, masks of Pan and wheatsheaf motives, 
with two gilt metal candle brackets and the original bevelled plate, 
5 ft. high by 2 ft. roin., £530. The porcelain included a set of four 
Bow figures of cherubs emblemising the seasons, 6 in., which sold 
for £115, and a Spode two-handled vase, painted with flowers on a 
blue and gilt scale pattern ground, 83 in., £40. 

Among the pictures were a “‘Seascape with Frigates and Fishing 
Boats and Figures,’”’ by P. Monamy, 1670-1749, in George I carved 
and gilt frame, which sold for £380, and “Racing at Newmarket,”’ a 
pair by J. N. Sartorius, 1809, 29 in. by 214 in., which seld for £160. 


COVER PLATE 


During the ten-year period from 1632 to 1642 Rembrandt's 
life, and to a great extent his art, was dominated by Saskia van 
Uylenburgh. Of his life that decade formed the peak. Launched 
as a fashionable painter by Saskia’s cousin, the art dealer, 
marrying her and so participating in her not inconsiderable 
fortune, the young artist plunged into a period of passionate, 
excited, and extravagant living. With her death the face of 
fortune seemed to turn away from him; and, though his art 
moved steadily to its perfection in the tragic years that followed, 
his life lost the splendid opulence of their married span. 

His portraits of Saskia, along with the self-portraits of that 
time, are the reflex of this mood. Through them we have 
grown to know her features with their hint of sensuality which 
answered Rembrandt’s own. He delighted to paint her adorned 
in the magnificent dresses and with the rich jewels which they 
gathered. Often he made of her subject pictures, so that we see 
her as “‘Flora’’ decked with flowers in our National Gallery 
work or as “Danaé” in the supreme nude of the Hermitage 
picture. Perhaps the best known of all the pictures of her is 
the dual portrait at Dresden, where she sits on his knee looking 
backward at the spectator over her shoulder as he toasts her 
(or life itself, maybe) in a great bumper of wine. Many of the 
drawings, too, show us this woman he loved. They form a 
tragic series from the charming girl of 1633 who smiles at us 
from beneath her wide hat in the Berlin Print Room to that 
etching of a broken, sick woman which he made when Saskia 
lay dying nine years later. From them all we have grown to 
know her features as we know Rembrandt’s own. 

The panel we reproduce, which has long been in one of the 
private collections, shows Saskia in her prime, so can probably 
be dated around 1636. As ever, she is dressed in a gown of 
rich stuffs, and the jewelled fillet round her hair, the great 
pearls in her ears and round her neck are typical of the 
opulence of those years. 


Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 
M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


159 


Specialities 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


(Carried on overleaf) 








Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery Specialities 

FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 

148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. , 

12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 Gis Masters 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 

28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 Sunday Painting, Trompe I’Oeil, Magic Realism 
PAUL LARSEN Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W1 English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 

G. M. LOTINGA LTD. ew 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Ae ane aca Macon 
THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY “ : a 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Masters & French Impressionists 


THE MAYOR GALLERY 
14 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MITCHELL GALLERIES 


Contemporary French and English Paintings 


English & Continental Paintings 


82 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
OHANA GALLERY French Impressionists 

13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 Contemporary Masters 
OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. Sr ee 

21 DAVIES STREET, W1 Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
RENEL GALLERY Modern Paintings 
40 & 41 BURLINGTON ARCADE, W.1 French Impressionists 
FRANK T. SABIN Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
PARK HOUSE 24 RUTLAND GATE. S.W7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 


Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


EUGENE SLATTER 


30 OLD BOND STREET, W1 Dutch and Flemish Masters 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 

WILDENSTEIN & Cco., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
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